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: re <7 Such considerations are naturally the control- 

HARPER'S WEEKLY. ling ones with Tammany, and we may therefore 

expeet to see the Wigwam soon ablaze with enthu- 

(Twenty-vour Paces.) “ for free coinag and for the eats of the 

“Yorx Crry. Avevust 29, 1896. ** masses against the plutocrats money- 

orgie ae ee er changers ”—in one word, ‘‘ Tammany for the peo- 

ple.” We may at the same time expect to witness 

TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—8400 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. s further exodus from Tammany of men of pablic 
Sabacrigtions may Legm with any Number. spirit and self-respect, whose connection 

: a = organization until now it has been difficult to un- 

derstand. Tammany will then be more homoge- 

The Nation’s Hener must be Preserved. neous than ever, and its stand for Bryan and regu- 

initia larity wiil be entirely congenial to its nature. 

- But what shall we say of Democrats whose aim 

in public life has not been mere spoil and plunder, 

but who now surrender their often expressed con- 

victions as to the interests of the country to the 
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For President, 
WILLIAM McKINLEY, OF OHIO. 


For Vice-President, 
GARRET A. HOBART, OF NEW JERSEY. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. ke 


— ? . 
RS WEEKLY, August 1 to November 7, to individual interests that it condemns itself. Men 
wage will be mailed on receipt of capable ‘of so acting only show that they ought 
One Dollar. never to have had any political prospects, for this 
self-seeking servility is the very bane of our politi- 
eal life. Such persons ought to be kicked out of 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK,N.Y. the company of gentlemen. 
There are other Democrats of sound-money con- 
j vines: wee UT to ee 
PARTY REGULARITY OR COUNTRY. os saat wae Ae sack uaa a 
E can respect the Democrat who is honestly power for good should not be endangered by dis- 
W convinced that free coinage and the other ruption. Do they not see—have they not learned 
alarming things advocated in the Chicago platform by hard experience—that in the same measure as 3 
will serve the best interests of the cogutry, and party permits itself to be used as an instrument for 
who for that reason supports Mr. BRYAN as a can- evil, it ceases to have power for good? Have these 
didate for the Presidency. We may have a very Democrats forgotten that for many years after the 
poor opinion of his understanding; but as a man civil war the Democratic party had lost, not only 
of honest motives he may claim the regard due its chances of success in national elections, but 
even to ill-advised sincerity. We respect the Dem- even its capacity of serving as an efficient oppo- 








- gerat who believes that the policies and doctrines sition? It is with wonder akin to dismay that we 


advanced in the Chicago platform are a most séri- read of such a man as Senator Mmis of Texas 
ous menace to the honor and welfare of the Amer- having recently said in a public speech: ** 1 would 
iear: people, but who thinks that Mr. Br: ¢an vote for the free and unlimited coinage of pewter 




















'y can better 


give ail aw i ocrat 
to vote directly for Mr. 
While there may be a difference of opi 
that point; there can be no question c 
triotic motives of such Democrats. 
see Democrats who down to the time of the ‘meet- . pewter for the sake of party 
ing of the Chicago Convention were vociferous in regularity, tlie bad element in the party will be en- 
their denifnciation of the doctrines and policies put couraged, and soon be strong enough to impose 
forth in the Chicago platform as utterly subversive upon it as Democratic doctrine something worse 
of the public honor and welfare, now turn round even than the free coinage of pewter, and that the 
and advocate the election of the candidates repre- party will thus become a standing menace to the 
senting that platform on the ground that they'were public interest? 
regularly nominated and that party regularity Mr. Mitts is mistaken if he thinks that there is 
must be maintained, and that they themselves do much: left of that prestige which once gave a charm 
not wish to forfeit their standing in the ‘regular to the Democratic name. After having so scan- 
organization,” we cannot but turn away with a dalously repudiated the principles and policy of 
feeling of contempt. the one leader who after the civil war succeeded jn 
That Tammany Hall, notwithstanding all its conducting it to victory, it is morally weaker even 


loud sound-money demonstrations, should do such than the civil war left it. What it needs is not a | 


a thing is not surprising. It has of late years be- continuance of regularity, but regeneration. The 
come so completely aud so notoriously ap organ- most faithful and wisest Democrats are to-day out- 
ization for public pillage, and it has so consistently side of the regular ranks. And the sound-mon 

and conspicuously shaped its whole course toward Democrats who now remain within those ae 


this one end, that nothing but an attitude of the will have no reason to complain if they are visited , 


most selfish calculation could be expected of it. with public contempt for their lack of conscienre 
The only question which the genuine Tammany as to the interests of the country, as well as their 
man neturally asks himself is whether this or that Jack of judgment concerning the true interests of 
course will be likely to put the greatest quantity their party. 

of spoil within Tammany’s grasp. There are some ; 

who think that Tammany, even from the point of 

view of the coarsest sel Sclcneen, made a m in HISTORY'S ANSWER TO MR. BRYAN, 
deciding to support the Bryan ticket. But the It is clear from Mr. Bryan's speech that he is 
Tammany judgment is largely guided by fhe‘Tam- an ignorant man, and if he and his party were to 
many instinct. Tammany instinctively feels that obtain possession of the government, the country 
to oppose the Bryan ticket is the patriotic and dle would be forced to pay dearly for the foolish theo- 
respectable thing to do; that, if Tammany did this, ries ang doctrines which have found favor with 
it would be in patriotic and respectable company; ‘his untrained mind. The truth is that the mere 
that in such company it would be misplgced and fact ofthis supposing that the United States could 
play an awkward and subordinate part; that it is alone @aintain bimetallism, and that the free coin- 
much more ip harmony with the aims of the Tam- age of silver by this country would bring prosperi- 
many organization to remain in co-operation with ty, lly to the wage-earners and farmers, suf- 
the depraved impulses of human nature and the ficiently onstrates his ignorance. The financial 


_ so-called dangerous element of society; that in policy advocated by Mr. Bryan and his Chicago 


what is likely to be left of the Democratic party of and St. Louis platforms, and by his two candidates 
New York after the secession of patriotism and re- for Vice-President. is the outcome and consequence 
spectability, this dangerous element will play a of ignorance. The convention of silver- mining 
powerful part with Tammany as its natural leader, ‘“ plutocrats,” who are probably expected to pay the 
and that thus the prestige of party regularity will expenses of the campaign, was the only conven- 
place Tammany in a position of great advantage tion that nominated Mr. Bryan whose action was 
as to chances for future plunder. Moreover, Mr. controlled and directed by intelligence. The sil- 
Bray, after such important defections from the ver-miners support Mr. BRYAN because the triumph 
party, will be in great stress for support,and Tam- of his policy would widen their market and in- 
many, as a friend in need, may make its own terms crease the price of their silver bullion. 


as to reward iv case of Bryan's victory. Ignorance of the laws that govern money is 
842 
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has undertaken 

tence om the money question that he has uttered 
bat for the purposes of the present article we shall 
confiné ourselves to his theory that a to 
the standard, or to the standard, as Mr. Bryan 


the price of silver bullion to $129.an ounce. At this 
ice sixteen ounces of silver would be really worth 


gold continues, prices must fall, and a general fall 
in prices is but another definition of hard times.” 
Isitso? Mr. Bryan's phrase “‘ scramble for gold” 
is a euphemism for the gold standard of the civil- 
ized world. He also said: ‘* We are insisting upon 
a return to a financial policy approved by all the 

inent statesmen of our nation from the days 
of the first President down to 1873.” He :means 


Ip the first place, al] intelligent men will recog- 
nize the fact that cheap necessaries of life are not a 


and espe- 





necessaries of life. We had also very low wages. 
In. 1840, for rene + $100 of the wages of the 
not buy more than halfas much 


‘but we had an overstock of cheap paper money, of 
which Mr. Bryan necessarily approves. low 
«prices accompany this disastrous time? No; prices 
-of food, taking 100 as the standard, which averaged 
85,5 in 1850, rose to 117.5 in 1858, and the approach 


-of the panic was marked by a general rise in prices, 


while wages fell. Here was a case of cheap money. 
h <a ot hard times. From 1858 toi1860 

was unding prosperity, and prices gener- 
ally fell to 100. The average a of dees has 
beén 110.7 in 1840, and that of fuel 395.8. Wages 
rose from 1840 to 1860 from 82.5 to 100. 

: From 1860 to 1865 we had both war and depre- 
ciated currency. The price of food rose from 100 
to 216.5, the price-of clothing from 100 to 299.2. 
and that of fuel from 100 to 237.8. The working- 
man's wages also increased, but not so much as the 
prices of the articles that he was obliged to pur- 
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@ govern our _ No man or. is: more radically opposed to 
d the pi 16.5 ‘Tolled the Chicago convention and made its platform 
othes ’ Asai Every sincere Democrat, therefore, must agree with Mr 
ee _* , ; “wage b: attorm | 
was worth to him a good deal more than it had a 
been in 1860, and nearly double what it was worth faith of U 
in the days of cheap money and high prices to i ot wea 
which Mr. BRYAN would return oye teas ‘pf tient nant 
During the next period occurred the “crime of Tammany 
1873,” when the silver dollar was dropped ut of fication niecazo tick 
our coinage in law, erage oF ough, in fact, it had never ratification is essential to the 
a panic in 1878, due to our debauch in cheap paper The St not t 
money, and after this panic and in consequence of ‘the regularity of New ‘York party organizations, This 
it prices rose, ‘The price of food, for example, rose '8 "©W established by statute. The National Committee 
from 129.8 to 181.5, while wages fell. of the Chicago convention, from whose membership all 


ing and wages increasing until, in 
reached 168.6. Re oe gies 
This is the answer of the country’s history to 





and high wages accompany prosperity, and -when- 
ever we have low prices the wages of the working- 
man have an increased purchasing power. 


THE DEMOCRATIO POSITION. 

Tue National Democrats, through theit Executive Com- 
mittee, have issued an address which embodies aiid sets 
forth sound party ethics. It is a pity that the mén who 
believe in what Mr. Bynom and his associates declare to 
be the “cardinal principles” of the Democratic party did 
not earlier insist upon adherence to them. Without re; 
to Mr. Bryan or to the Populists and communists who 
eaptured the Chicago convention, the party should long 
ago have been purged of the. men who had sold it to 









asserted in this address have themselves to blame for ex- 
isting conditions, They have been neither bold nor ag- 
gressive. For the sake of harmony they have yi¢lded to 
men like Gorman and Morgan. They have even ac- 
cepted ALT@gLD and TrtumMan. Some Democrats who 
really believe this recent definition of Democracy, if so 
cool an emotion and so weak a sentiment as they manifest 
are compatible with sincere belief, are about to vote for 
Mr. Bryan because he seems to them to be the ** regu- 
lar” candidate. With the exception of Senator Gorman, 
not one of the men we have uamed has ever been trou- 
bled or hampered by considerations of regularity, and we 

- doubt if his regularity is ever more than ostentations. He 
belongs to the class uf men who knife their enemies within 
their own party im secret. As:for the others, including 
Mr. Bryan, they have declared {li ves as bolters time 
and time again. They i that they would not 
abide by the action of the party's convention at Chicago 
if it nominated a gold candidate and adopted a gold plat- 
form. Mr. Bryan has gone so far as to assert, “Iam not 
a Demoerat.” And be and his friends made good the as- 
sertion by turning the regularly elected delegates out of 
the Chicago convention in order to seat enough of their 
followers to secure the two-thirds vote necessary for the 
uomination, If the Democrats:who are nov engaged in 
reforming their party out of the wreck made at Chicago 
bad been as much in earnest as Jhe men who have snatch- 
cd from them the pat it would bave been 
better for the : 






doctrines that were the rd al theories of 
JeFFeRson, Mapisom, Jacnson, and the long line of 
strong men who made the Dem ic the great 
power that it was before tly war, but whose teachings 


have had no influence u the’ 


| 
i 
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tions of the Constitution; that they 
abilily of the government throug! 
supervision to inerease the: a ppine 
they are ** opposed to all attempts to conjure 

the homes of citizens, or wealth into their pockets"; 
they believe in the ‘rule of law,” in sound’ 
are opposed to fiat disguises for money. 
theory that government should be as simple as is 
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DUTY OF CORPORATION OFFICERS. 
“A NUMBER of large corporations in various parts of the 


country have begun a political ca of education on 
their own. account. *They are paying for the printing of 
phiets aad circulars denouncing of 


tends to the ‘ 
very much: like an attempt at coercion, which is not to be 


tion from their employers in political matters. . When 
protection was the uppermost issue iu 1888, the WEEKLY, 
in common with mapy other newspapers which work for 


individual freedom and an unrestricted ballot, objected - 


vigorously to the measures taken by some manufacturers 
to induce their employés to vote for the high-tariff ticket. 
The pra is equally bad now, when the cause support- 
ed by the employers is géod and its success is essential to 
the welfare of the country. 









their employers at- 





inclined to vote the ot 


tempt to give them political ad: 


advice. 


_ ‘The duty of every American merchant, manufacturer, : 


and investor is none the less todo all he can for the success 
af the bonest-money. ticket, bat he will be wiser, if he is 
an employer of labor, to give what money he can for the 
distribution of wholesome literature through: the 
proper channels, ratlier than to try to make McK mi.ey or 
third - ticket voters. of his employés by direct appeals, 
‘which may be regarded with suspicion, and thus do more 
harm than good. It is all a matter of education, but in 
this campaign the corporation officer cannot safely pose 
as schoolmaster. If he doeg his own plain duty as a citi- 
‘zen and a patriot, he need not fear the result. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENTIAL DROMIOS. 


. Mr. Tom Watson of Georgia may, and in faet he does, 
leave many things 'o be desired. As an individual he 
bas over and over proved his incompatibility with a re- 
fined dinner party. He ‘to achieve, in the *‘flerce 

es, something 


the Senate. The ona} ‘courtesy of the Senate ” 
has evidently little t¢ do with intellectuals, as we might 


easily cite examples to and nothing whatever to do 
with morals, as is i) by the fact that the Senators 
from Havemeyer are freely conversed and shaken hands 


‘with by their fellow-Senators, But to be put in Coventry 
‘in the House as WaTson wat argues a far greater re- 
pnisiveness than to be put in Coventry in the Senate as 
Truman is, It was perhaps a dim perception of this 
important truth that led the Populists to choose Watson 
ratber than TILLMAN as the special silver-standard bearer. 
For there is no question that Watson, regarded repre- 
sentatively and as a “cracker,” is terribly symptomatic. 
TILLMAN illustrates the vindictiveness, the envy, and the 
malice of the variety as completely. He has shown that 
he is no more fitted than his ( tival the applause 
of listening Senates to command. But he is clearly and 
hopelessly inferior to Watson in those qualities that 
a Southern bar-room. 
Tom has just made an instructive exhibit of these qual- 


_ ities in his comments upon the dreary failure of Mr. 


Brvan’s apparition “ in the ebemy's country.” In read- 
ing ft we can well understand the enthusiasm with which 
Tox is regarded by his fellow.‘ poor whites ” in Georgia, 
i yen ay gs! ehh A a bosoms of the 
colonels who drink ‘‘ vintage” whiskeys instead of the 
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time by its own fireside, 






recent moonshine that suffices to dilate the imagination of 
the cracker. Patt of the effectiveness of Tom’s commenis 
upon the “regular Democratic nomiastions” ro doubt 


of it proceeds from Tom's power of putting a blunt and 


tarry fingér on the essential of the situation. 
We make our compliments to Tom upon the force as 
well as the plainness with w he shows the absurdity 


of the station of Sewat on a platform which is. meant for 
the exclusive accommodation of the ignorant, ike thrift- 
less, and the unsucceseful. Also there is much malicious 
eraft in the manner in which Tom explains the shoricom- 
ings of Bryan’s speech by that consideration for the feel- 


new,” proceeds to explain that his respected senior 
not afford-to denouace protection while 
his running mate is so well known as a protectionist.” 
Even more pointed is Tom's observation ‘‘ that the men who 
are pushing the ticket in New England will demand that 
the government levy a fine upon every citizen who dares 


- to buy foreign goods which are not brought to this country 


in the ships of Sewaxt.énd his Republican colleagues.” 

Nobody who reads Tom's of his chief—indeed, 
nobody, who meditates on the situntion, whether he has 
read Tom or not—can fail to see and admit that Tom and 
not SEWALL is the logical candidgte. From his own point 
of view Tom is unassailable. we are to revert to the 
nomadic, or even the pastoral state, and transact business 
by meansof barter, it is quite to take a Maine banker 
and ship-builder as the pivot of tie relapse. Bryan, as 
the Popylists have admitted, is reactionary enough, but he 
should’ not be unequally yoked with an unbe- 
liever like Szwatt. Whodyer can bring himself to vous 
for Baran has swallowed camel, and it is absurd for 
him to strain at the gnat—the gnst, of course, being Mr. 
Watson of Georgia. 


A DISASTROUS SESSION. 

Were we to judge by the results of the last session, we 
should say that the system of party government in Eng- 
land had been smitten with a palsy. The Conservative 
government started with everything in its favor—a ma- 
joritWPof 150 experienced, trusted men to direct its pol- 
icy. Very little in, the way of legislation was expected 
of it, and the country was looking forward to a quiet 
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‘s rational bat 





Education bill. If you bave an established Church, you 
must logivally endow the schools of that Chureb, The 
voluntary schools could easily have been relieved without 
tampering with the board:schools, But the grvernment 
opened the whole question of denominational teaching, 
needlessly drove its own followers into opposition, and 
ended up, by withdrawing the bill to avokl 2 certain 
and humiliating defeat. The Agricultural Rating bill, 
agnin, was intended to provide te relief for a dis- 
tressed branch of industry. It was admittedly a class 
meagure—a sop thrown out to the landlords as au off- 
set against Sir Wint1am Harcourt’s democratic budget 
of 1804. With ordinary tact the bill might have passed 
after three days’ discussion. But the fatuity of the 
government insisted on Jaying.the foundations of the 
measure on certain vexed aud nical problems of Jocal 
ratiig which it treated as economic axioms. ‘The best 
English.experts are a on the impossibility of making 
a separate valuation of bimildings and the land they are 
bailton. Mr. Caariin at the experts, went out 
of ib vey to make two nct assessments for ground 
ds and occupiers, ind found himself embroiled in 
a violent discussion, from which the bill was only saved 
by closure. The Irish policy of the government opened 
with an Education bill, which was quickly dropped after 
its first reading. The Irish Land bill—a sound measure 
im the right direction, and one that will directly benefit 
60,009 tenants—was all but lost by the helpless impotence 
of the official tactics. The bill was denounced by the 
landlords as confiscation; by the Nationalists as a frand 
and atrap. The government gave way first in one direc- 
tion and then in another, now a concession to Mr.Carson, 
and now one to Mr. T. W. Ruseszy. It formulated its 
poliey from day to day. The bill was eventually passed 
aftera sharp struggle with the House of Lords, in which 
Mr. BAtrour recovered something of lis waning infiu- 
ence. But the handling of the measure in the Commons 
would have disgraced an invertebrate jeily-fish. Perhaps 
the crowning folly of the government was to force luidia 
to pay for the troops borrowed from her for use in the 
Egyptian expedition. To exasperate the largest and 
most important dependency of the crown for the sake of 
a beggarly $150,000, and in defiance of all notions of jus- 
tice and fair dealing, was a piece of gratuitous mudness, - 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY.—Drawn sy T. Dart Wanker.—(See Pace — 
845 
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can seat himself on the steps of ’s hotel and medi- 
ue = profound enough to 
ing int 
a that are easily covered = his 
not ruinous, but Pg . vd 
It is still open, though no longer a appears, 
jis owners, and it may be full of guests for aught that can 


most convenient measure of the changes that have come 
to Bar Harbor. Do you hap to remember it in the 
year 1880, before the newer was added at the lower 
end? That was the year when girls wore Derby hats. 
Eee tee Ce aseek commande tack ook oe 
of life in 1880 have ee oe then, but 
the old part of Rodick’s is just re as it was. It 
Jooks smaller than it uséd to look; the windows seem 
farther apart, and there are not so many of them; but that 
only means that the hotels ‘of 1880 naturally dwindle be- 
side the hoteis of 1896. The old piazza is there just the 
same. Some new boards have been put in where 


ae 


flooring was worn out ic sitters now gio who 
inceasantly on the steps; Virginia-creeper crept freely 
over the front of the piazza, and in its exuberance has 
growr in under the roof ani hangs from the ceiling; that 
gives the piazza a wild-eyed somewhat decayed ap- 
pearance, Rat really it is in good repair; nothing is gone 
except the people—the eldefly ladies who played cards all 
the morning in those austere parlors; the who sat in 
the corners of the piazza in the evening, and the men who 
sat with them; the girls who went in weg the girls who 
went in buckboards, the girls who made life so extraordi- 














From the small group of American sculptors of the 
first rank, and from among those worthy to hold place 
with the best plastic artists of all time, Death has taken in 
his prime the rare and noble re of Olin L. Warner. 

The son of a clergyman, Olin Levi Warner was born 
April 9, 1844. at Suffield, Connecticut, and to earn enough 
to pursue his career in art he became a te! i — 
After study in Paris, at the Beaux-Arts, under Francois 
Jouffroy,.and later under the brilliant Carpeaux, the 
young American returned to become one of the earliest 
members of the Society of American Artists. Of the 
Academy, in whose schools he was an instructor, he was 
chosen a member in 1889. 

Hardly a apes! loss could have been met by native 
art than in death of Mr. Warner, who, while a man of 
great nobility of characterand a singular charm of man- 

ner, was ‘an artist of the 

: purest type, whose work 

was ivid 
and heautifel. He com- 
bined in his productions 
a spirit as ‘pure as the 
antique with an iutense 
and virile modernness, a 
feeling «for beauty of 
form, a sensitive model- 
ling, and @ picturesque- 
ness Of ‘aspect which are 


inspiring. 

"hea in bust portrait- 
ure, both imthe round and 
in medallion, that perhaps 
the most perfect expres- 
sion of his art is enjoyed, 
but the fine quality of the 
little he had done of 
& monumental character 
shows that his death, at 
. the age of og bes has 
deprived us of goed many noble works. In his me- 
dallion portraits Mr. Warner stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the medallists of the Italian Renaissance and the 
smail contemporary French group. 

It is a pity that New York owns no important work 
from the sculptor’s hand, for the > rer on pub- 
lic view here is the stone drinking-fquntain on the north- 
east corner of Union Square. native State possesses 
a noble monument of his skill in the seated bronze figure 
of War-Governor Buckingham, in the Capitol at Hartford; 
at Boston is his also seated bronze of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, while at Portland, Oregon, is his esau " xikg 





OLIN L. WARNER. 
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Wyoming continue to make innovations 
A matters The Sate wes the frst 10 etabish 
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early volumes followed, and among 
tema A New ; 
Woman's Worth and Worthilessness, The 


Miss Dodge lived most of her life in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Blaine having married a cousin of Miss 
Dodge's, she was regarded as a part-of the Blaine fami- 
ly. When Mr. Blaine became a member of the Har- 
rison cabinet, the minister’s drawing-room had for its 
central attraction Miss Dodge. She was a clever conver- 
sationalist, and inclined to express herself roundly in re- 

td to national politics. After Mr. Blaine’s < . Mrs. 

laine confided to Miss Dodge her husband’s letters and 





‘The death of Dr. J. M. Toner, in the 
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Pennsylvania town 
nd from which he 
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documents, and the fast important work done by her was. dent, 


oe of — of pes Blaine. ares 
t rtisansh w t 
ie. ‘Boe bed s qual 4 oo 


virility of st ity women rarely possess, 
and wes the power of endurance. A ob taken 
had a most 


u A her, her nce was endless. 
kindly heart. Her pen and her purse were always at the 
command of those whose wrongs she thought she might 
= whose misfortunes hoped she =e : e- 
v ; 


LONDON. 


THe a which has just come 
unlamented end has chiefly 
iant personal tri of Sir William Harcourt. The 
Squire of Malwood led a weuk and disorganized op- 
position the “strongest government of modern 
times” with a dash and cou us, undaunted persist- 
f the Liberal pes sachs ape on ton cat I 
er of t party. Two years it was felt, a 

4 ieeas's tollacens among his 


wae See ze ures see en > the 
po race hy a man twenty years unior. 

pecmpconetie irlc, Aateneg ostomy, Boag wi ek 7 the 

leader had been found. His w 7 , his 

is im- 
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CHICAGO. 
Cuicaeo has great expectations of its future Lake Front 
iA large area of new land is to be made by filling 


thority that Mr. Marshall Field stands to provide a 
building for the museum which was created by his mill- 
ion-dollar endowment of two ngo. r the 
most t step toward the realization of all these 
paw ee ee eee 
ties when they turned the over to the con 
trol of the South Park Commissioners. Our Park Com- 
missioners are i municipalities, with the power 
to tax; dn’other they do not require the consent or 

out their designs. 
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matter in a number of communications. ‘The farmer 
became wearied by sich importunity, and addressed 
following remarkable note to his iors: “‘ Dear 
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SCENE ON ONE OF THE EAST RIVER DOCKS DURING THE HEATED TERM IN NEW YORK CITY. 


AUGUS1’S HEAT PLAGUE. 


Tue prolonged heated term in the first half of the 
month of August of this year was undoubtedly the most 
fatal in the history of New York. In ten days the deaths 
resulting directly from the excessive heat and moisture 
approximated, in the metropolitan district, 600, and the 
prostrations that were not fatal approximated 1800. As 
nsual in such times, the heat worked havoc with the poor. 
It literally swept them into graves by the hundreds. It 
threw them on miserable s in droves. It choked the 
hospitals. It overtaxed the burying facilities of the dis- 
trict. 

But there was another side to the tragedy. Probably 

never in the history of the city was a more earnest and a 
more effective effort made to mitigate the sufferings of 
the prostrate and by Parks were thrown open to the 
poor all night, so that they might sleep on the .. The 
streets, sidewalks, and even sides of the buildings were 
flushed and drenched at night from the hydrants, so as to 
reduce the insidious latent heat that at night stealthily 
continued the work of the sun by day. Ton upon ton of 
ice was distributed to the poor in New York by the city 
through the agency of the police. The roofs of buildings 
were thrown open to the use of hundreds who desired to 
pass the night upon them. A Brooklyn trolley line gave 
free rides to faint mothers and gasping babies. Free ex- 
cursions on the rivers were more numerous than before. 
Private charity increased its generous outpourings. And 
yet, despite it all, the city and its people, well-to-do and 
otherwise, suffered as they had never. suffered’ before, 
On one day. Tuesday, August 11, the deaths numbered no 
less than 141. 

Probably no work in helping to mitigate the sufferings 
of the poor was more effective than that done at the He- 
brew Institute at Rutgers Square, almost in the heart of 
the East Side. The roof of that monument to Jewish phi- 
lanthropy, whose work has been notable in the effort to 
educate and improve the ignorant and wretched masses 
of that famous district of New York, was thrown open to 
all who might come. The Institute building towers: far 
above all other buildings in that neighborh The fresh 
breezes from the water and from far across the country 
reach it undisturbed by other buildings. Music was 
brought into service to help cause the hest-afflicted resi- 
dents of the district to forget their sufferings. There was 
room for about 800 persons on the roof at one time. To 
accommodate all who applied it became necessary to 
change the crowds from time .to time. As fast as one 
batch was cooled off they were driven from the place— 
force was almost necessary in some cases—and another 
took its place. In one day, from 8 a.m. until 11 P.m., 
11,000 persons were admitted to the roof. No one knows 
how many lives may have been saved by a timely breath 
of fresh air obtained in this way, but it is certain that this 
practical charity brought temporary comfort to thousands 
upon thousands. The Ghetto of New York. felt fora 
moment the cooling breezes of heaven, and no ‘doubt this 
inspired thousands of its residents with fresh courage to 
struggle on in an existence that to any other community 
in this country would be absolutely intolerable. 

Park Commissioner Woodruff, of Brooklyn, made a 
name for himself in the crisis. He not only ordered the 
policemen not to drive the people out of the parks at ten 
o'clock at ght, but he actually invited the poor and any 
others to bring bedding and sleep on the meadows and 
lawns and under the-trees of that beautiful breathing- 
place Prospect Park. He also threw open the other 


parks. The afflicted, and some of those who were not 
sorely tried, came by the hundreds. The smaller parks 
were almost crowded. The authorities of New York also 


became generous to those who steal into the parks for a 
nap at night. The police did not drive the tramps out on 
the street to sleep standing against some building or hiding 
in some blind alley. The smaller parks of New. York at 
night resembled some of the larger parks in London in 
the daytime, where scores of those who have no.other 
place to go sleep undisturbed by the police. 

Early in the heated term Commissioner of Public 
Works Collis, in New York, came to the relicf. so far as 
he could, of the East Side. The rains this year have been 
gencrous, and there was water to ~— in the city reser- 
voirs. The heated pavements and buildings made the 
thousands upon thousands of those who swarm the halls, 
roofs, stoops, sidewalks, gutters, and streets of the East 
Side, when all the residents are home at once, feel as if 





‘there had been 874 deaths against 664 for an entire wee 
‘the year before. 


Ape oo 
‘told to inforny the deserving on 


they were hemmed in on all sides by fire, with no help at 
hand. General Collis cooled the pavements and buildings 
night after night with great streams of water. Women 
as well as children stood in the gutters as the water rushed 
toward the sewers. The fire-escapes, halls, and even roofs 
became emptied, and the wet pavements, steaming with 
the mist made by the cool water on the hot surface, were 
crowded as though some monster parade had gone by 
and the throngs were streaming home. ; 

After several days had msn. the health authorities of 
New York became alarmed. President Wilson, of the 
Health Board, discovered that the death rate of the city 
was greater than at any time since the cholera epidemic 
of 1850. He notified Mayor Strong, and the heads of the 
city departments were called together and $5000 appro- 
priated for the purchase of ice to be distributed to the 
poor. There was need of such action, for in one ~~ 
icemen were 

eats to go to 
the station-houses to get it. Nearly 100 tons were given _ 
out the first evening. Long lines of women and children, 
with every variety_of receptacle, were formed at_half a. 
dozen station-houses. In some places the struggles for 
place amounted to fights. Each person got from five to 
twenty pounds of ice. They carried it home. Police 
Commissioner Roosevelt went into the tenements to see 
what was done with it. He found it broken up to provide 
cooling drinks for the sick; to provide cool bandages for 
the foreheads of those who were ill or feeble;-to prevent 
food from spoiling, especially the milk for babieg. 

The city had a veritable plague to deal with, and ice 
was the only weapon with which to fight it. No more 
humane use of city money for the public good was ever 
made than of that appropriation for ice. Two or three 
days after the distribution began the heated spell was 
broken. The death rate fell off, funerals diminished, 
those who were ey sme began to recover, and a dread- 
ful blight was lifted from the community. 

FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 


purchases of ice were made. 


A SIXTEEN-TO-ONE FINANCIER. 


S1ias Simpkins was a financier, although he wasn’t rich— 
Silas was a sorter silverite an’ greenbacker an’ sich— 
An’ he never cut his whiskers, an’ he didn’t wear no 


socks, 

An’ all day long he’d argify upon a dry-goods box. 

An’ he’d whittle, an’ he’d whittle, an’ he’d shorely 
demonstrate 

How his plan ’ud save the country from a mighty sor- 
ry fate. 

Why, we use’ to gether round him, an’ we didn’t care 
a cuss 


Fer the ploughin’ an’ the hayin’ long es Si ’ud talk to.us.’ 


Nope, I can’t quite reccollec’ now jest how Si would 
fix it out, . 

But I shore hev seen ’im cut ’er, an’ I know ’twas all 
about ° 


- A ‘‘per capiter,” an’ “ratio,” an’ I reccollec’ thet he 


Use’ = orate mos’ convincin’ on: the ‘‘crime of sempty- 
three.” 

Av’ = ‘lowed ’twas then our. slav’ry to the ‘‘ plutycrat ” 
egun, 

An’ I think Si said the chances was about sixteen to 


one 

In favor of the plutycrat—an’ then he'd fairly boil 

When he'd tell as how they’d ‘squeezed the sweat 
from out the brow of teil.” 


Well, I guess Si must.’a’ talked too much—it sorter 
wore ‘im out— ~ 


Fer at last he got right porely an’ cud sca’cely get 


about ; . 

But he'd still come down town daily when th’ weather 
’ud permit, = 

An’ he’d set out in the sunshine, an’ he’d whittle an’ 
he'd spit, 

An’ he’d keep right on a-talkin’, es he set there in the 


sun, 

On the plutycrats an’ ratios an’ about sixteen to one; 

An’ he argied an’ contended an’ he financiered until 

He died one day, an’ we buried him, an’ th’ county 
paid the bill. ALBERT BIGELOW PAtNeE. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE ON OUR PRESENT 
POLITICAL SITUATION; 


Wir what a malicious grunt of satisfaction the old 
Chelsea Prophet of Democracy would have received his 
American friends in this year of Democratic grace, could 
any of them have aoe into his little den in Cheyne 
Row! And what a philippic burst of prophecy we should 
straightway have had about the stump-orator as hero, and 
about the eternal significance of permitting sixteen fools 
to outvote one wise man! As a latter-day seer, had he 
not told us that ‘‘ twenty-seven millions, mostly fools,” 
would some day try to do sublime things with their an- 
ointed ballots—try even to change the very laws of na- 
ture? 

‘‘ My friend, do you think, had the united Posterity of 
Adam voted, and since the Creation done nothing but vote, 
that three and three were seven, would this have altered 
the laws of arithmetic, or put to the blush the solitary 
Cocker who continued to assert privately that three and 
three were six? I consider, not.... Wretched being, do 
you hope to prosper by assembling six hundred and fifty- 
eight poor creatures in a certain apartment and getting 
them, after debate and ‘ Divide,’vide,’vide,’ and report in 
the Times, to vote that what is not, is?...In Parliaments, 
Constitutional Conclaves, and Collective Wisdoms it is too 
fatally certain there have been many things approved of 
which, it was found on trial, Nature did not approve, but 
disapprove.” 

ith what an intelligent sympathy this rough cham- 
pion of the common people would have pointed out to 
them the folly of their free-silver delirium: their griev- 
ance righteous enough—ouly too righteous—but their 
remedy the most unrighteous absurdity of the century— 
too much Jabesh Windbag. And of those who bow down 
to the silvery quack of your ‘‘ boy orators” this: 

“ All men are devoutly prostrate, worshipping the elo- 
quent talker, and no man knows what a scandalous idol 
he is, out of whom in the miidest manner, like com- 
fortable natural rest, come mere asphyxia and death 
everlasting. Probably there is not in Nature a more 
distracted phantasm than your commonplace eloquent 
> md as he is found on platforms, in Parliaments, on 

entucky stumps, at tavern dinners, in windy, empty, in- 
sincere times like ours. The ‘excellent Stump-Orator,’ as 
our admiring Yankee friends define him—he who in any 
occurrent set of circumstances can start forth, mount 
upon his ‘stump,’ his rostrum, tribune, place in Parlia- 
ment, or other ready elevation, and pour forth from him 
his appropriate ‘ Excellent speech,’ his interpretation of the 
said circumstances,in such manner as poor windy mortals 
round him shall cry bravo to—he is not an artist I can 
much admire as matters f°. Alas! he is in general mere- 
ly the windiest mortal of them all, and is admired for be- 
ing so in the bargain.... A mouth-piece of Chaos to poor 
benighted mortals that lend ear to him as toa voice from 
Cosmos, this excellent stump-orator fills me with amaze- 
ment. Not empty, these musical wind-utterances of his; 
they are big with prophecy; they announce too audibly 

of many things is drawing nigh!” 
Prophetic words these, surely, and of little comfort in 
quackdom! : 

‘*Is there a hag or spectre of the Pit so baleful, hide- 

ited quack, were he never so. close- 
shaven, mild-spoken, plausible to himself and others? 
Quack-ridden—in that one word lies all misery whatso- 
ever.” As if elocution and the ballot could change quack- 
ery into wisdom, or alter the unalterable facts. laws 
of the universe! Pops and Demo-Pops, and the Silver- 
Pops rampant, were it not well that they should at least 
try to know with what momentous laws and facts of the 
social fabric they are tampering? The one fault Carlyle 
found with his twenty-seven millions, mostly fools, was 
that they actually were fools; they did not understand; 
they went it blindly. O Generation of Asses! how 
shall this world weve: eee unless your braying cease, 
and you apply what wisdom the Almighty hes vouch- 
safed you? 

‘*....Get a correct image of the fact in question, as 
God and Nature have made it; that is the one thing need- 
ful; with that it shall be well with you in whatsoever 
you have to do with said fact. Get, by the sublimest 
constitutional methods, belauded by all world, an in- 
correct image of the fact, so shall it be other than well 
with you; so shall you have laud from able editors and 
vociferous massea of mistaken human creatures, and 
from Nature’s Fact, continuing quite silently the same 
as it was, contradiction, and that only. What else? Will 
Nature change or sulphuric acid become sweet milk for 
the noise of vociferous blockheads? Surely not. Nature, 
as I assure you, has not the smallest intention of doing so.” 

“It is indeed strange how prepossessions and delusions 
seize upon whole communities of men; no basis in the 
notion they have formed, yet everybody adopting it, 
everybody finding the whole world agreed with him in 
it, and accepting it as an axiom of Euclid; and in the 
universal repetition and reverberation, taking all contra- 
diction of it as an insult and a sign of malicious insanity, 
hardly to be borne with patience. ‘For who can change 
the opinion of these people?’ as our Divus Imperator says. 
No wisest of mortals. This people cannot be convinced 
outof its ‘axiom of Euclid’ by any reasoning whatsoever. 
On the contrary, all the world assenting, continually 
repeating and reverberating, there soon comes that singu- 
lar phenomenon which the Germans call Schwdrmerei 
(‘enthustasm’ is our poor Greek uivalent), which 
means simply ‘ Swarmerey,’ or the «Gatherin of Men in 
Swarms.’ And what prodigies they are in the habit of 
doing and believing when thrown into that miraculous 
condition!” Some big Queen Bee'is in the centre of 
the swarm; but any commonplace stupidest bee, Cleon 
the Tannér,. Beales, John of Leyden, Jobn of Brom- 
wicham—any bee whatever, if he can happen, by noise or 
otherwise, to be chosen for ‘the function, will straight- 
way get fatted and inflated’ into bulk, which of itself 
means complete capacity; no difficulty about your Queen 
Bee; and the Swarm, once formed, finds itself impelled to 
‘ction as with one heart and one mind. Singular, in the 
case of human swarms, with what perfection of unanim- 
ity and quasi-religious conviction stupidest absurdi- 
ties can be received as axioms of Euclid—nay, as articles 
of faith, which you are not only to believe, unless malig- 
nantly insane, but are (if rr have any honor or morality) 
to push-into practice, and without delay see done, if your 
soul would live!” 


O. F. HERSHEY, 


LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. . 


Tue visit of the Lord Chief Justice of England to our 
shores would at any time be-an event of some importance; 
just now it is of exceptional interest. Lord Russell is to 
attend the conference of the Bar Association at Saratoga, 
and there deliver an address on arbitration. He comes as 
a messenger of international good-will, prepured to back 
up ‘the friendly, conciliatory speeches which have made 
Mr. Bayard—with the standing exception of James Rus- 
sell Lowejl—the most popular minister ever sent to St. 
James’s, and to do all he can to further the establishment 
of that Board of International Arbitration to which every 
right-thinking man, here and in England, would be glad 
to refer the settlement of those disputes which must occa- 
sionally arise between two proud and powerful nations. 

ussell may be sure of a hearty welcome, and a cor- 
dial, sympathetic hearing. More than any other man, he 
sums up, to the American mind, all that is most upright, 
most bs ea and eloquent, in the jegal profession. in 
England. Before he became Lord Chief Justice, in 1894, 
he was for — years easily the foremost member 
at the English bar. ‘‘He stands head and shoulders 
above his rivals,” was the openly expressed opinion of the 
late Lord Coleridge; and Lord Coleridge showed that he 
meant it by choosing Sir Charles Russell—as he was then 
—for his leading counsel on that unfortunate occasion 
when in his own court he was the defendant in a libel ac- 
tion brought by his son-in-law. 

Lord Russell was born in 1833,on the outskirts of Newry, 
County Down, Ireland, near which town stood his father's 
brewery. He comes of a fine old Roman 
Catholic stock, which can trace its descent 
in unbroken succession for over six hun- 
dred years. He was one of five children, 
of whom all except himself went into the 
Church, One of his sisters is still, I believe, 
the head of the Order of Mercy in California, 
and has under her immediate control the 
care of hospitals, penitentiaries, and asylums. 
Another is in the Convent of Mercy at 
Newry. His one brother is a Jesuit priest 
in Dublin, and the editor of a bright and 
readable paper known as the Irish Monthly. 
His uncle was also a priest of some literary 
ability. He wrote the standard life of Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti, the polyglot Italian priest; 
he contributed to the Bdinburgh Review in 
ils palmy days, and was one of the founders 
of the Dublin Review ; and he is likely to 
live in ecclesiastical history by Cardinal 
Newman's reference to-hiin in the A ] 
as ‘the dear friend to whom, under Heaven, 
] am indebted for my conversion.” Lord 
Russell himself has never doné much in the 
way of literature, but his wife—a Miss Mul- 
holland of Belfast—attracted some attention 
at one time by her simple, touching tales of 
Irish peasant life. 

‘*Charley” Russell, as every one called 
him, began life in the office of a solicitor’s 
firm at Newry, but left the lower branch 
of the profession in 1851 and set out for 
London. He supported himself at first, as 
most struggling law students do in London, 
by reporting in the press gallery of the House 
of Commons. . In 1859, at the age of twenty- 
six, he was admitted into Lincoln’s Inn, 
where his immense energy quickly made 
him known. He took silk in 1872, aud.in a 
short time was recoguized as one of the most 
skilful advocates at the bar. In 1880, aftcr 
two unsuccessful attempts, he entered Par- 
liament, and became in turu Solicitor and 
Attorney General. As a whole, his Parlia- 
mentary career wus not a great success. It 
was inevitable that, with his brilliant reputa- 
tion at the bar, the highest legal offices in 
the gift of the Gladstone government should 
be at his disposal. But though a man of 
strong political convictions, an earnest Glad- 
stonian; and a warm home-ruler, he never 
made any great impression on the House. 
He failed in good legal company; for no- 
thing is more noticeable in English politics 
than the failure of the lawyers to attract 
the House of Commons. A village trades- 
man could not have a more fervent distrust 
of the local solicitor than Westminster has 
of the big-wigs of the bar. You would 

think, at first blush, that a man who was 
irresistible with a jury could not fail to 
have some effect om the House of Commons, which, 
after all, is but « larger jury, more fully representative 
of the nation, Mr, Russell, too, had everything in his 
favor—an exquisite voice, a gift of clear and attractive 
speech, and a five commanding presence. I have heard 
him speak with marvellous effect on an audience whose 
daily oratorical food was the penetrating passion and 
pathos of Johu Bright and the calm lucidity of Mr. 
Chamberlain. But the House of Commons, even in 
Mr. Russell’s favor, would not moderate its instinctive 
dislike for lawyers. Had he been as passionate as Glad- 
stone, as biting as Salisbury, or as witty as Rosebery, the 
House would have remained tepid. It is a. phenomenon 
not easily explained, though of constant occurrence. Sir 

Henry James only succeeded in wearying the House. 

Even Sir Frank Lockwood, with all his humor and happy 

knack of concise expression, has not proved a success. 

The House scornfully treats their finest speeches as bits 

of special pleading, their earnestness as the artifice of an 

advocate, their eloquence as the forced emotion of 4 

counsel intent on a verdict. Sir Charles Russell never 

gave much of his time to Parliament. ‘‘Common law,” 
he admitted, somewhat sadly, ‘‘admits of no bedfellow.” 
It was Sir George Lewis, the famous solicitor—who has 
had to give up keeping memoirs lest they should fall into 
alien hands and cause half the British aristocracy to leave 
the island—who first gave Russell his start. He discov- 
ered his ability, and for a quarter of a century poured 
briefs into hischambers. From the time of the Yelverton 


case Onwards Lord’ Russell's career was a series of tri-. 


umphs. His effect on a jury was almost magical. By 


nature he was formed to attract and captivate and sway 
the sympathies of men. His voice, if it had not the ex- 
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quisite silvery cadences of Lord Coleridge's, was clear, 
persuasive, and resonant. The words were always aided 
by energetic action, and by the deep gees eyes of the 
speaker. Somebody once said that Russell was the only 
man at the bar. who could speak in italics. The saying 
was odd, but was nevertheless appropriate and expressive. 
Russell could by the slightest modulation of his voice 
give all the emphasis of italics, of small print or large 
print, or any other effect he might desire, to his spoken 
words. Whien it was a question of pathos or emotion, the 
peculiar vibration of his voice lent unspeakable effect to 
what he was saying. _How far his emotion was genuine, 
and how far assumed, cannot even be guessed at, If it 
was acting, then it was acting of a very high order. There 
were times, as_in the celebrated Parnell Commission, 
when he even shed tears—genuine tears. In general his 
passion was well under control. His style was by no 
means florid or rhetorical; ou the contrary, it was re- 
strained and dignified, and the salient characteristic of 
it was not so much eloquence as a happy, forcible direct- 
ness. He relied mostly on his consummate skill as a 
cross-examiner,-and it was a rare intellectual treat to 
listen to Sir Charles when matched against an adequate 
witness. 

Sir Charles Russell's great range of sympathies and ca- 
— always gave him an advantage over his rivals. 

e is, and always has been, a many-sided man, with in- 
teresis that lie in all directions and stretch through every 
form of work and pleasure. A breach-of:promise case 
or a commercial contract, a big society scandal or a ques- 
tion of international fishing rights, a murder trial or a 
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Parnell Commission—it was all the same to him. He had 
lived with all classes of people, and had learned to kuow 
the world thoroughly. fon Coleridge was an extremely 
clever pleader, a scholar in a light and graceful fashion, a 
great reader, aud a brilliant conversationalist. He built 
his reputation not on his general knowledge of law and 
affairs, but on the wonderful acuteness with which he 
covered up his ignorance. Lord Russell is a stronger man 
than his predecessor.. He is not only a lawyer; he is 
a sportsman, a politician, a business man, a man of the 
world. He could bring a special technical knowledge to 
bear upon almost any case submitted to him. Noone but 
Lord Russell could have delivered that famous speech be- 
fore the Parnell Commission of 1888. There has, it is 
almost needless to say, been no case of any importance 
during the last twenty years in which he has not been 
prominently concerned. The skill with which he could 
play upon the emotions of a jury made him almost a ne- 
cessity in the great society scandals. The Colin Camp- 
bell case, which lasted nineteen days, Chetwynd o. Dur- 
ham, the Crawford divorce case, the Wyndham lunac 
petition, the great Pearl case, the Tanby Croft scandal, 
when the Prince of Wales was called as witness, the Bell o. 
Lawes trial, when the Jaw courts resembled the opening 
day of the Royal Academy, and the notorious Maybrick 
case were all cases after his own heart. They gave a wide 
field for advocacy, for the exercise of his special gifts of 
appeal and denunciation. A good many people used to 
say that Sir’ Charles Russell was wise in relying upon his 
eloquence instead of upon his knowledge, and that-his ap- 
peals to the emotions rather than to the intelligence of the 
jury served the useful purpose of concealing his ignorance 
of technical law. I have no right to express an opinion, 
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but I have heard Sir George Lewis declare that Sir 
Charles Russell, in addition to being the best verdict- 
getter in the kingdom, was also a great lawyer. And you 
have only to consult any English barrister to-get a decided 


opinion on the comparative merits of Coleridge and Rus- 
sell as Lord Chief Justice. No single decision of his has 
so fur been revers:d, and in the one case which has called 
forth his great qualitiesas a lawyer and a judge—the trial 
of Jameson and his associates—he was not found wanting. 
His setting forth of the law on that occasion, apart from 
the dignity of its utterance, was trenchant and accurate, 
and has been endorsed by every competent authority. 
However that may he, in the old days his name was one 
to conjure with. His clientele was unequalled, and his 
fees and refreshers without precedent. 

The bigaeet Zortaren in the legal profession in England 

are usually made by the men who practise before Parlia- 
mentary committees. But they work out of sight of the 
public eye, and very few men even know their names. 
Sir Charles probably made a bigger fortune than any 
other man who practised in open court. His average in- 
come was $150,000 a year. remember in one famous 
murder trial it was calculated that his time was worth 
$15.a minute. Sir Charles never spared himself. “He met 
his juniors in consultation night and morning; the lamp 
burned in his chambers till the early hours, and some- 
times he would sleep there. No amount of work seemed 
to tell on him. After a heavy day in the law courts he 
would, as often as not, attend to his Parliamentary duties, 
or run down into the provinces to address a great political 
meeting. The only restorative he allowed himself was 
snuff, and he and Sir Richard Webster used 
to exchange boxes with an air of portentous 
old-world gravity. But the Lord Chief 
Justice of England has laid aside his sunuff- 
box; and even the bandanna handkerchief, 
so long an object of interest and amazement 
to the courts, has passed out of sight. 

There was only one opinion in 1894 as to 
who should succeed Lord Coleridge as Chief 
Justice. Lord Coleridge’s resignation had 
been too long delayed. He clung tenacious- 
ly to his office, in the hope of ee" his son 

rnard elevated to the bench. is feeble 
health had thrown the business of the court 
behindhand, and the irregular sfitings, the 

- vexatious delays, and the grievous uupune- 

tuality of *‘the chief” were becoming a 

positive scandal. Lord. Russell reformed 

all that. The changes in procedure which 

Lord Russell has introduced have immense- 

ly added to his popularity among the bar 

and public. There is probably no other 
court in the. world in which business is 
got through so expeditiously as in the 

Chief Justice’s court. Ags a smal) proof of 

his intolerance of delay, it may be notgd 

that with Lord Russell the age of judicial 
ignorance has passed away. Lord Coleridge 
would never own up to knowing anything. 

He used to amuse the court by insisting on 

having the most ordinary expressions elab- 

orately eros to him. ‘*Qof?” he once 
said. ‘* t is oof, pray?” Lord Russell 
knows and revels in his knowledge. He 

astonished England about a year 5 

show an acquaintance with the Netnila, 

of betting that was certainly not equalled 
by more than five million people in Great 

Britain. : ; 

But Lord Russell, as I said, is far from 
being a mere Jawyer. He is a thorough- 
going, out-and-out sportsman, a monarch at 
the whist table, a capital shot, and fond of 
an occasional “flutter.” Only afew months 
ago he was telling the Eton boys that he 
would sooner be the finest bowler in Eng- 
land than Prime Minister. Whenever he 
is visiting a school he questions the boys 
about their games, und occasionally takes a 
hand in them. There was a description in 
n paper only the other day ofa game at 
baseball at which his lordship-umpired. The 
game must have been a great success. One 
of the teams made 850 runs, and there were 
sevenicen innings. No one was pui out in 
the first innings at all. In the fourth inn- 
ings the ball was lost, and the man at the 
bat made ten home runs, one after another, 
and had them all counted by the umpire. 
Lord Russell is not the man to do things by 
halves. In a little village under the shelter 

of Killowen Bay is a farmer who some forty-five years 
ago beat ‘‘Charley” Russell at putting the stone. He 
tells with much pride how the future Lord Chief Justice 
sat up the whole of that night practising the feat, and 
beat his rival next day. Ki ae 

Sir Charles Russell was one of the most familiar sights 
on English race-courses. He is a sound judge of horse- 
flesh, and‘used to back his fancies regularly. That was 
in the days when he spent his vacation at Monte Carlo, 
and those days are past. Early in 1895 Lord Russell 
took his name off the lists of the Jockey Club, a suit in 
which the club was interested being likely to come before 
him. He even went furtaer. He was asked, about a year 
ago, what he had won on the last Derby. ‘'I have made 
it a point, since I became Lord Chief Justice, to put no 
money on any horse,” was the characteristic reply. There 
must have been a superb groan suppressed behind those 
determined words, for the chances were he would certain- 
ly have backed the winning horse of his neighbor, and 
friend Lord Rosebery. Lord Russell's country-seat, ‘I'nd- 
worth Court, is in sight of the historic race-course, on the 
fringe of the breezy Epsom Downs, Great Britain holds 
no more idyllic scene than is presented at' Tadworth Court 
on quiet Sundays in summer, when Lord Russell, fresli 
from his labors in“Parliament or some great case in the 
law courts, tramps about the meadows or the farm-yard 
in shooting-coat and felt hat, looking wondrous wise at 
the points of an Alderney, or poking with forensic fore- 
finger the fat ribes of a prize porker. It-is all very quiet 
pins aaa v8 but whenever he looks towards the race- 
course x shade comes over his face, and his hand goes up 
instinctively to the place where his betting-book ought to 
be—and is not. PICAROON. 
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with the names of discoverers like Pinzon and Cabot, are 
offering pearis and — the pt gen Ae fa _— 
vo , to figures who su emble e 
ph ree an dak the le, and the old “ back-staff. 
The genius of sty mp ge ag in the centre, bears a 
lobe in her lap. on which Mr. Maynard has copied the 
famous map of Leonardo at Windsor, which shows the 
old Italian idea of America’s outline and relation to the 
rest of the world. The cartouches at the sides of the 
throne, similar in outline to those which present the Vi- 
king ship in the preceding decoration, are adorned with 
the ancient astrolabe. 
Conquest, the preeans divinity of the third panel, is 
a heroic figure, maintaining on her throne, with evident 
determination, a gigantic sword. The Spanish and Eng- 
lish coats of arms recur here in the corners, and one of 
the two attendant. geniuses, wearing sixteenth-century 
armor, carries the sword and the palm as indicative of 
the conquest of South America by the Spaniards. The 
other, provided with a similar weapon, and bearing a 
bunch of oak leaves, is emblematic of the British entrance 
into New England. The thronal cartouches are decorated 
with the Pillars of Hercules, as the portal between the 
Old World and the New. In the final composition the 
marine deities are restored to the corners, but the figure 
of the North, to.whom one offers an ear of corn, and that 
of the South, to whom the other brings a bull of cotton, 


both more refined than any of the other types. As- 
the “4 t tints and 


they recline in their flowing draperies of ligh’ 
fabrics, they turn their heads to gaze upon a gracious 
image of Civilization in the central seat. The latter up- 
holds the torch of knowledge, and displays an open book 
upon her Jap. Her cartouches present in each case a 
lamp and a book. t ; 

This naturally terminates Mr. Maynard's sequence, but 
the ceiling conies as a fitting addition, in that it brings 
forward still more idealistic gem. There, in a labyrinth 
of beautiful ornament, sta Courage, with the scale 
armor, lion-skin, and club of the earliest and brawn- 
iest brute force. Valor follows in a lighter armor, 
and with a mien, like her weapon, more chivalrous and 
elegant than her companion’s. Fortitude, carrying the 
time-honored pillar, goes unarmored and una : 
Achievement, clad in Roman garb, and holding the Ro- 
man symbo} of empire, represents the last stage of civil- 
ized success and pomp. All these heroical women wear 
tawny robes, and, indeed, both ceiling and wall are con- 
stant in their repetition of the yellow note—not a brilliant 
daca mon iy witat or. — into the key of the 
vory white a entire room. 

Enough has been said to show the unity of Mr. May- 
paintings as expressive of ideas. As decoration 

red, just, fine, and strong pieces 
ions can show his symmetric 








commanding and 
He hol 


hed. In this he points the moral, 80 to speak, of his 
dignified and individualized productions. In the grace of 
his figures, in the taste and harmony of his coloration, in 
the fluidity and strength of his ornament, he carries the 
mural decoration of America a loug distance on toward 
its golden age. Roya Cortissvz. 


AN ATTEMPT AT MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


In April last the Citizens’ League, a reform movement 
organized by a number of young men of New Orleans 
with comparatively little experience of politics, swept that 
city in the general State and municipal elections by an 
overwhelming majority, electing all its candidates, not 
only for the city, but for the judicial, legislative, and 
local positions as well. The movement was an unpartisan 
one, which protested against the dragging of State or na- 
tional issues into a municipal election, and proposed to 
select candidates because of their merit and efficiency, 
without regard to- their politics,and whether they were 
Republicans or Democrats, and which aimed to reform t)< 
gross abuses that had existed for some time in the city 
government of New Orleans. It was one of those political 
revolutions so frequent in democracies—an avalanche or 
tidal wave, as the papers call it. The League found itself, 
as a result of its victory, with even greater powers than it 
had aimed at, and was not a little embarrassed thereby, 
for it had secured not only control of the municipal gov- 
érnment, but it held the balance of power in the General 
Assembly, decided who should be Governor, failed by 
only one vote to elect the United States Senator, and 
largely framed and dictated the legislation of the session 
which closed July 10. 

But this political revolution of April 22, great and com- 
plete as it was, is as nothing compared with the revolution 
which has followed in the municipal government of New 
Orleans and the methods of administration. The changes 
made have been more radical than would be the conver- 
sion of Russia toa democracy. A city beyond question 
the most maladministered in the Union, and in many re- 
spects worse than New York under Tweed, has adopted 
the most advanced and progressive charter, the Australian 
ballot, civil service reform, and has abandoned partisan 
politics in city elections. 

The late'City Council of New Orleans, known as the 
‘**boodle council” because of its corruption, went out of 
office considernbly shorn in numbers. Some of its lead- 
ing lights were still engagedin public service, but.in the 
Penitentiary instead of the City Hall;'a majority of the 
others were under indictment for corruption and other 
felonies; and in all twenty-three out of thirty members 
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Mexico. The work will cost from $8,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000. The city has been authorized to undertake it at once, 
and to issue the necessary bonds, and the work—the dream 
rs —— of New Orleans for a century—will begin 
ris fall. 
A permanent income has been provided for the improve- 
ment and maintenance of the parks, which Will no kt 
be compelled to depend on insufficient charity. 
While the improvements in the matter. of streets, 
garbage removal, sewerage, street sweeping and cleaning, 
ree wharves, cralenge, ey sage etc., are important, 
. greatest reforms achieved, in consequence of the success 
of the Citizens’ League in the late election, has been on 
itical lines. The entire — system has been revo- 
utionized by the passage of a new registration law, a new 
election law, and a new city i ‘ 
present registration system is thoroughly bad, and 
materially aided the late “ring” in main hae itself in 
wer. registration was continuous, new names be- 
ng added to the list from year to year, without, however, 
dropping the old ones; for there was no proper system 
of investigating or purging. The books naturall w 
steadily worse from year to = "Phey contained. a. 
sands of names of men dead ago;. others sent to the 
Penitentiary or removed from the city. There was no 
practical check to fraudulent registration, and the total 
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League—provides for a mayor with extended powers,who 
appoints Ghochiela atthe severed departments; a City Coun- 
cht all the members of which are elected . 


act); and for the establishment of Civil service rules, all 
employés being appointed after the usual examination, ' 
are the most important, but by no means all the 
Seen area! pas ane Seurthsetgrstincancre te Sia? - 
leans. They will revolutionize its governmental methods. 
What will be the practical effects of these changes. re- 
mains yet to be seen. Such radical reforms may be } 
mature in a ee nt prowmepenrepicry, Bay: them, and 
‘ew Orleans may not yet “10. 
Tree potas Bag however, will: be 


7 
; 


ly and well-armed citizens’ with 

a squad to each polling-place, and that fraud meant danger 
if not death to who attempted it. The new on 
law for the most advanced and radical Austra- . 

* lian for New Orleans. The country members ob- 
jected to it for the rest of Louisiana, that 
the State had not got that far yet in reform. So New Or- 


ly tested under the most favorable conditions; =" 
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THE LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD.* _ 
BY W.D. HOWELLS, 


‘Autuor ov “A Hazarp or New Fortunss,” ‘Tue Quauty 
or Mercy,” gTc. 
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XXIV. 


RS. DURGIN and Cynthia did not seck any. * 
ing oe next. morning. The 


formal meet 

rabao of their oe brou 

t-it was not er transacted 

several household affairs of pressing impor: 

tenon a Mrs. Durgin asked, ‘‘ What's this about you. 
and Jeff ?” ‘ : 

‘* Has he been owe ou?” asked Cynthia, in her turn, 


would talk over the affair down to agent bone 


**T'll go and see her,” said Cynthia. ‘‘I don’t believe 
— strong enough for a waitress, and I have got to tell 
r 80. ” . * 


as Well,” returned Mrs. Durgin, glumly, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, ‘‘ I shouldn’t want = should burty her. 
befor ny she’s out of bed, and give another chance.” 
oe ed K 
Jeff had been lurking about for the event of the inter. 
= and he waylaid Cynthia on the path to the helps’ 
ouse. . 
” a= aoing over to see that youngest Miller girl,” she’ 
explained. 
**¥es, I know all about that,” said Jeff. ‘ Well, 
t, didn’t she? You can't always 


mother took it just r 
n’t much anxiety in this case. 


count on her; but I 
She likes you, Cynthia.” 

‘I guess so,” said the girl, demurely; and she looked 
a him to smile her pleasure in the fact. 

“* But I believe if she hadn’t known you were with her 
about my last year in Harvard—it would have been dif. 
ferent. I see, when I brought it in that you 
wanted me to go back, her mind was made up ‘for you.” 

" bg need you say anything about that 

‘Oh, I knew it would her. I undetstand -mo- 
ther. If you.want something from her you mustn't ask 
it straight out. You must propose very dis- 

* Began in Hauren’s Weexty No, 2063. 
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Il find out that more than one 
agree to ~ 8 = 
‘Yes, there are two; you and Jackson; and I don't 
but what three, if you count , here.” 
mother turned to the girl. ‘You think this fel- 
‘sense enough to keep a hotel?” — i 
pg ee ary , Ido, I think he’s got good ideas 
what's he goin’ to do with his college eduta- 
** You think that all the grad- 





pt. Be was silent-for a time, and they 
waited. ‘* Well, | 1” she broke out again. ‘I’ve got 
“Yes—now. What er a et A to chew ae foe meee ) L guess: Go along, 
You're not afraid to tell her!” ' |, eae of you! the next time you’ve got to face 
‘‘T don't like you to use that word.” aril oe pdm Jeff, dou’t you come in lookin’ round any- 
‘And I don’t like to yse it. But 1 know how it is. ly’s petticoats! I'll see you later about all this.” 
You're afraid that the brunt of it will come on me. She'll pba peter paul with the joyful shame of children who 
think you're all right, but I’m all wrong because I agree have t., 


with you,” 
like that.” a ‘oon ” the 
‘Well, now, I’m not afraid of anything she can say; her v ft wish ‘ou hud told 
she. can’t part us, unless you let ” 
her, and then J should let aes 


. £0. 
‘But what's the hurry? What's the need of doing it 
right off?” 


‘I don’t see it in that light. I might change my mind,  ‘‘I like your having made'me, but I ise,” he said 
and still pete prot a) tii ‘Thiet che tighisnied her arine round neck and kissed 
“You you never will. Now, Jeff! Why do you him. 
act so?” . 5 XXV. 
Jeff did not answer at once. He walked b her f 
with a face of trouble that fidally became one ve The will of Jeff’s mother relaxed its grip upon the pur- 
vot ta ned the ween nt" colaer' tke mineair tae paies shed it, When it faally appeared that 
w * sooner we Ww wi : 
Better,” wear at ye sole her smbition for her eon was sot bis ambition for himself 
nS ce ace cnt Ang: ~You act) ROGERS hea emia aan ates 
er moment. 0! ng. ‘You % or op in 
want I should talk it over with Mr: Westover?” the world, because she had learned before that she must 
‘* What has he got to do with it?” toons pas Nokes Ot len 56 Sew ree She had vaguely 
‘That's true!” - f that with the acquaintance 


“Tf want to see it in the right light, 
you're let it ram on till after you're ph 





you've got to tell her. Su she asked how pica: facts. Op hac bees rh dg cdo when he 
ong made up alan agahans ths Ww, voter thee tnd ara Paafo cate hp a 
" should you feel? And if she asked me whether I'dknown was forbidding her from a that would not recognize 
it all along, and I had to say I had, and that I'd support- thing out of the common in it. She exulted in his 
ed and encor d: pbs ga Iteel?” ——SOi—éwpriide,; and she took all-his snubbing reserves tenderly, as 
“She ask any such question,” said Jeff,gloom- ah eg of his success, 
ily. ve & little impatient ‘‘ Ob!” and he hast- At tom of her heart she had both fear and con- 
ened to add: But you're right; I've got to tell her. I'll tempt of all towns-people, whom she from her 
tell her to-night—” of ae es a Bak ym or lesser 
‘Don’t wait till to-night; do it now.” She often found u to cope with 
‘‘ Now?” them, even when she feit that she had twice their sense; 
‘Yes; and I'll go with you as soon as I’ve seen the she perceived that they bad something from their training 
youngest Miller girl.” They had reached the helps’ house that with all her undisciplined force she could never hope 
now, and Cyn said: “You wait outside here, and I’ll to win from her own environment. But she believed 
go right back with you. Oh,I it isn’t doing wrong that her son would have the advantages which baffled 
to put it off till I've seen that 1” BShe Mapeeared her in them, for he would have their-environment; and 


trang the door, and Jeff waited by the steps outside, 
plucking up one long grass stem after another, and biting 
it in two; -When Cynthia: came out ye aby **1 guess 


Ds ; ey besten ats ssp bap et wore ore 

e ou know what I think of you,Cynthy?” a ways iw ! 

Jeff, hnicy ig $0 hieep ae sch las aciok chaps, a: You've for ent or the providence which should annul 
more cou dhe ee 


ly. ‘It's the greatest to have with me!” 
ror by Ponnitahb ig a 


I oe their dau, feos Gov ak thebe atoms fod * 

‘It's about me—and Jeff.” e c out ir arms rom un- 

Mrs. Durgin became aware of Jeff's with anef- der their noses on long drives upon his buckboard, and it 

fect of surprise. There a’n’t an ing more, is there?” became a convention with them to treat his attentions 
‘* Yes, there is!” Oynthia ‘Now, Jeff!” . somewhat like those of a powerful but faithful vassal. 

; mother. Cynthy thinks 1 ought to tell he was indifferent, or whether the young la- 

to have told you last night— dies were none of these official flirtations came to 

she expected me to—that I'm not going to study law.” = an : seemed not to care for one more than an- 

‘And I approve of his not it,” Cynthia prompt- ; he and joked with them all, and had an 

ly followed, and she put herself | — with each which nee somewhat like a 

rr. ily 


stood in front of his mother’s seape (ey rs in putting them at their ease with him. 

“Te ae pepe deggie pi ger on a — hai at questioned whether 
‘ son had 4 5 

to be told how to act with his mother. Batt be had I would call a gentleman. It is 

better attacked them eer gs the 

, they were or not at all trou by it, 

severally behaved in an unprineipled indiffer. 


had 0 Ragga ag ep Aaa purposes, but 
the of J After the first pang of the dis- 
w 


‘eff’s, 
hich took final from his declaration 
to marry Oya, she not really 
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“Oh, yes, acd pac | EE She added 
ppg OB nora expect 10 tell tae what he intended 
“Yes, I did. I intend to keep a 


“What hotel?” asked touch 
taunting ti tar Sia Mrs. Durgin, with a oud of 
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weakness for him, felt that it was well for him 
brave e 


gor Hoag of ade her tal ofthe 


had never intimidated Lér: and hia mother, witli For 


as »” att Mics, 
Durgin, with some dryness, ‘‘I know J a rather 
of a domineering disposition, but I don’t believe but 
what she can manage him without meetin’ him on his 
own , a8 you may say.” 

“She's a girl in a thousand,” Westover returned, eva- 
i Phen : 
* you think he’s shown sense in choosin’ of her?” 
pou Jeff's mother, resolute to find some praise of him 

Westover’s words. 

‘* He's a very fortunate man,” said the painter, — 

“ Well, I s you’re-right,” Mre. Durgin acquiesced, 
as much to Jeff's advantage as she could. 


I he’s kept his eyes pretty well open all the while. 
ell!” She closed the , . 


to gO away somewhere. 


you think he'd best go?” 

“* Oh, I don’t know. Italy—or Egypt—” 

“tT if you could get Jackson to go away at all, 
it would be to ae of “ nape ” said 

rs, Durgin. ‘‘ We've got to have a t to get him 
off, make the best of it, and I've thou it it ober since 
the cuildren spoke about it, and I couldn’t seem to see 
Jackson willin’ to go out to Californy or Colorady, to 
either of his brothers. But I guess he would go to Egypt. 
That a good climate for the—his complaint 

She entered eagerly into the question, and Westover 
promised to write to a. Boston r, whom he knew 
very well, and report Jacksou’s case to. him, and get his 
views of Egypt, 4 : ‘a , 


‘Tell him how it is,” said Mrs. Durgin, “‘and the tus- 
sle we shall have to have anyway to mak oa f 

lieve he'd t to have a rest, - go wm if 
he’ll go anyw. because his mind s. on 
Bible q and it ll interest him to go out there; 
and we can make him believe it’s just nge around for 
the winter. He’s terrible hopeful,” Now that she be- 
gan to s ured itself 


, &il her gene ober anxiety 

out, she hitched her r nearer to Westoyer and 
wistfully clutched bis sleeve. ‘‘That’s the worst of 
Jackson. You can’t make him believe anything's the 
matter. Sometimes I can’t bear to hear him go on about 
himself as if he was a well, young man. He expects that 
medium’s stuff is goin’ to cure him!” . 3 

‘*Pcople sick in that way ure always hopeful,” said 
Westover. ‘ 

“Oh, don’t I know it! Ha'n’t I seen my children and 
my Soe Ob,do ask that doctor to answer as quick 
as he can!” 


XXVI. 


Westover had a difficulty in congratulating Jeff which 
he could scarcely define to himself, but which was like 


- . that obscure rescntment we: feel towards pecple whom 


we think unequal to their good fortune. He was ashamed 
of his grudge, whatever it was, aud this may have made 
him overdo his expressions of pleasure. He was sensible 
of a false cordiality in them, and he checked himself in a 
flow of forced sentiment to say, more honestly: ‘‘I wish 
you'd speak to Cynthia for me. You know how much I 
think of her, and how much I want t6 see her happy. 
You ought to bea very good fellow, Jeff!” 

‘*T’ll tell her that; she'll like that,” said Jeff. ‘‘She 
thinks the world of you.” 

‘* Does she? Well!” . 

*“ Aud I guess she'll be glad you sent word. She's been 
wondering what she would say; she’s altzays 8o afraid of 


“Isshe? You're not afraid of me, are you? But per- 
haps you don’t think so much of me.” 

*“*T guess Cynthia and I think alike on that point,” snid 
Jeff, without abating Westover’s discomfort, 

There was a stress of sharp cold that year about the 
20th of August. Then the weather turned warm again, 
and held fine till the beginning of October, within a week 
of the time when Jackson was to sail.- It had not been so 
hard to*make him consent when he knew where the doc- 
tor wished him to fo and he had willingly profited by 

ons 


end of Se Westover spent the 
went back to town with them. After a 

; host. pushed himself beck with 
till hig chair reared upon its 
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hind , and ‘shoved his hat up from his forehead in 
token of a philosephic moot. 

**1 tell you, Jackson.” he said, ‘‘ you'd ought to get hold 
o’ some them occult devils out there, and squeeze their 
science out of ’em. Any Buddhists in Egypt, Mr. West- 
over?” 

‘I don’t think there are,” said Westover. - ‘‘ Unless 
Jackson should come across some wandering Hindoo. Or 
he might push on, and come home by the way of India.” 

**Do it, Jackson!” his friend conjured him. ‘* May cost 
you something ‘more, but it ‘ll be worth the money. If 
it’s true, what some them Blavetsky fellers claim, you can 
visit us here in your astral body—git in with ‘em the right 
way. I should like to have you try it. What's the reason 
India woulda’t be as d for him as Egypt, anyway?” 
Whitwell demanded of Westover. 

“*[ suppose the climate’s rather too moist;: the heat 
would be rather trying to him there.” 

**That so?” 

**And he’s taken his ticket for Alexandria,” Westover 
pursued. 

‘‘ Well, I guess that’s so.” Whitwell tilted his back- 
ward sleping hat.to one side, so as to scratch the north- 
east corner of his head, thoughtfully. 

‘* But as far as that is concerned,” said Westover, ‘‘ and 
the doctrine of immortality yey y is concerned, Jack- 
son will have his hands fa | if he studies the Egyptian 
monuments.” 

“* What they got to do with it?” 

‘Everything. Egypt is the home of the belief in a 
future life;- it: was-carried from Egypt to Greece. He 
might come home by way of Athens.” 

“Why, map!” cried Wiitwell. ‘‘Do you mean to tell 
me that them oli ancient Hebrew saints, Joseph’s breth- 
ren, that went. down into: Egypt after corn, didn’t know 
about immortality, and them: Egyptian devils did?” 

‘There's very little proof in the Old Testament that 
the Israelites knew of it.” 

Vhitwell looked over at Jackson. ‘‘ That the idee you 
got?” : 

**I guess he's right,” said Jackson. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing a little about it in Job, and something in the 
Psalms; but not a great deal.” 

** And we got it from them Egyptian d—” . 

‘*T-don’t say that,” Westover interposed. ‘‘ But the 
had‘ it before we had. As we imagine it, we got it 
through Christianity.” 

Jombateeste, who had teken his pipe out of his mouth 
in a controversial manner, put it back again. 

Westover. added, ‘‘ But there’s no question but the 
Reyptiete believed in the life hereafter, and in future re- 
wards and punishments for the deeds done in the body, 
thousands of years before our era.” 

** Well, I’m dumned,” said Whitwell. 

Jombateeste took his pipe out again. . ‘‘ Hit show they 
got good sense. “They know—they feel it in their bone, — 
what, goin’ ’appén,—when you dead. Me, I guess ‘they 
got some prophet find it hout for them; then they goin’ 
take the credit.” 


**T guess that’s something so, Jombateeste,” said Whit- 
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well. . “Tt don't stand to reason that folks without any 


alphabet, as you may say, and only‘a lot of pictures for, 
words, like Injuns, could figure out the immortality of 


the soul. ‘They got the idee by inspiration somehow. 
Why, here! ‘It’s like this. ‘Them’ Pharaohs must have 
always been clawin’ out for the Hebrews before they pot 
a hold of Joseph, and when they found out the true doc- 
trine, they hushed up where they got it, and their priests 
went on teachin’ it as if it was their own.” 

**That’s w’at I say. Got it from the ’Ebrew,” said 
Jombateeste. 

** Well, it don’t matter a great deal where they got it, 
so they got it,” said Jackson, as he rose. 

**T believe I'll go with you,” said Westover. 

** All there is about it,” said the sick man, solemnly, 
with.a frail effort to straighten himself, to which his 
sunken chest would not respond, ‘‘ is this.. No man ever 
did figure that out for himself. A man sees folks die,’ 
and as far as his senses go, they don’t live in. But 
somehow he knows they do; and his knowledge comes 
from somewhere else; it’s inspired—” ‘ 

‘* That's w’at I say,” Jombateeste hastened to interpose. 
**Got it from the ’"Ebrew. - Feel it in *is bone.” 

Out under. the stars Jackson and Westover silently 
mounted the hill-side together. “At one of the thank-you- 
marms in the road the sick man stopped, like a’ weary 
horse, to breathe. He took off his hat, and wiped the 
sweat of weakness that had gathered upon his ‘forehead, 
and looked round -the mt powdered with the constella- 
tions and the planets. ‘‘ It’s sightly,” he whispered. 

** Yes, it is. fine,’ Westover assented. - ‘‘ But the stars 
of our Northern nights are nothing to what you'll see in 


Egypt. 

ee repeated vaguely: “Egypt! Where I should 
like to go is Mars.” . He fixed: his eyes on the flaming 
planet, in a long stare. ‘‘ But I suppose they have their 
own troubles, same as we do. They must get sick and 
die, like the rest of us. . But I should like to know more 
about ‘em. You believe it’s inhabited, don’t you?” 

Westover’s agnosticism ‘did not, somehow, extend to 
Mars. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve no doubt of it.” ' 

Jackson seemed pleased. ‘‘ I’ve read everything I can 
lay my hands on about it. I've got a notion that if 
there’s any choosin’, after we get through here, I should 
like to go to Mars for a while, or as long as I was a little 
homesick still, and wanted to keep as near the earth as I 
could,” he added, egy 

Westover laughed. ‘‘ You could study up the subject 
of irrigation, there; they say that’s what keeps the paral- 
lel markings.green on Mars; and telegraph a few hints to 
your brother in Colorado; after the Martians perfect their 
signal code.” _ ie 

erhaps the invalid’s fancy flagged. He drew a long, 
ragged breath. ‘‘I don’t know as I care to leave home, 
much. If it wa’n’t akind of duty, _Ishouldn’t.” : He seemed 
impelled by. a sudden ‘need to say,‘‘‘ How do you think 
Jefferson and mother will make it out together?” : 

‘“*T’'ve no doubt they'll manage,” said Westover. 

‘*They’re a good deal alike,” Jackson suggested. 

Westover preferred not to meet his overture. ‘‘ You'll 
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be back, you know; almost as soon ‘as the season com- 
mences, next summer.” ; : Becca 

- “Yes,” Jackson assented,-more cheerfully. ““‘ And now, 
Cynthy’s sure to be bere.” . 

: ‘ Yes, she will be here,” said -Westover,not so cheer- 
uily. ~ f ; ACS chk 
Jackson seemed to find the opening he was secking, in 
Westover's tone. ‘‘What do you think of gettin’ mar- 
ried, anyway, Mr. Westover?” i asked. 
‘*We-haven’t either of us‘thought.so well of it as to 
try it, Jackson,” said the ter, jocosely.  - 

: “Think it’s a kind of chance?” 

“It’s a Gg : 

Jackson ‘was:silent. Then, ‘I a’n’t one of them,” he 
said; abrapey. “ that think-a man’s >to be made over 
by marryin’ this woman or that.. If he a’n’t goin’ to be 
the right kind of a man himself, he a’n’t because his 
wife's a good woman. Sometimes I think that a man’s 
wife is the last person in the world that can change his 
disposition. She can influence him about this and about 
that, but she can’t change him. It seems as if he couldn't 
let her, if he tried, and after the first start-off, he don’t 


*That’s true,” Westover assented. ‘‘ We're terribly 
inflexible. gee but something like a change of heart, 
as they used to call it; can make us different, and even 
then we're apt to go back to our old shape. When you 
lyok at it in that light, marriage seems impossible. Yet 
it takes place every day!” 

“It’s a great risk for a woman,” said Jackson, putting 
on his hat and stirring for an onward: movement. ‘‘ But 
I presume that if the man is honest with her it’s the best 
thing she can have, The great trouble is forthe man to 
be honest with her.” . 

: “ Honesty is difficult,” said Westover. - 

He made Jackson promise to. a day with him in 
Boston, on his way to tnke the Mediterranean mer at 
New York. When they met he yielded to an impulse 
which the invalid’s forlornness inspired; and went on to 
see him off. He was glad that‘he did that, for though 
Jackson was not sad at parting, he was visibly touched 
by Westover's kindness. 
~ Of course he talked away from it. ‘‘I guéss I’ve lef 
’em in pretty good shape for the winter at ’s Head,” 
he said. ‘‘I’ve got Whitwell to ‘to come up and 
live in the house with mother, and she'll ‘have Cynby 
with her, anyway; and Frank and Jombateeste can loo 
after the hosses easy enough.” . 

He had said something like this before, but Westover 
could see that it comforted him to repeat ‘it; and he en- 
couraged him to do so in full.’ He made him talk about 
getting home in the spring, after the frost was out of the 
ground, but he qu involu ; while the sick 
man spoke, whether he might not then be lying under the 
sands that had never known a frost since the glacial 
epoch. --When the last warning for visitors to go ashore 
came, Jackson said, with a wan smile, while he held West- 
over’s hand, ‘‘I sha’n’t forget this very soon.” : 

‘* Write to me,” said Westover. 

[ro BR conrinuED.} 
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UPRISING OF THE YAQUI INDIANS—YAQUI WARRIORS IN RETREAT.—Drawn sy Freperic REMINGTON. 


T seems from despatches that the Yaquis are again tur 
bulent—this time bein exceptional, since they have 
come north through Sonora to our. borders A Ari- 
zona, and have even attacked the town of Nogales by 

storm, Our troops are now out in Arizona, and are trying 
to capture such of them as cross out borders, in order to 
do that justice to our Mexican neighbor whicl: interna- 


tional law requires of one nation toward another... But it. 


pope nl gig ps 
I properly settled. - are ages 0 t 

of frightful arated tareaihe and re ot coveted, land 
10 question, and much mistind ing, in consequence, 
between the Yaquis and the Mex government, The 
Yaquis were early Christianized, in the ordinary Spayish- 
mission sense, and they have been handled by priests ad- 
versely to various liberal governments in Mexico—nota- 
bly in the French time. They possess lands rich and fer- 





tile on the Yaqui River. ‘They have never been able to 
adjust their titles to modern Mexican political law, and 
have in consequence to fight the covetousness of the pco- 
le who are within the law. The Mexican troops have 
n sent against them on many.occasions, have fought 
ase pes battles, and have been soundly thrashed; they 
ve stormed adobe forts, captured kings—notably Caja- 
mi, who was killed while trying to escape, which has a 
sinister meaning in Mexico—but they have never subdued 
the Yaquis. ; 
. When tle tides of battle ran against the Indians, they 
retreated before the troops up the Yaqui River to the deso- 
late Sierra Madre, and from there could not be dislodged. 
When their lands were occupied, they sallied down and 
drove off the Mexicans in turn. They are a splendid peo- 
ple physically, industrious agriculturists, and when not 
at war form the best laborers in Sonora state. They work 
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in. the mines, and in Apache days were hired to convoy 
silver trains to the settlements, which they always did» 
alana they most successfully beat off the Apache 
raiders. 

They were the laborers who built the Sonora Railroad, 
and with the money they earned they bought Winchester 
rifles, so that they are well armed in their encounters with 
the Mexican troops. They are fanatical and superstitions 
in their religion, and so consumed with hate toward tlic 
Mexican government that I doubt if peace can ever be 
made with them. 

The Mexicans should be tired of trying to subdue them, 
it would seem, and the only solution of the problem is to 
conclude fair treaties with them and let Sonora enjoy 

ace—a thing that state has never known, what with 

aquis, Apaches, Ceris, and bandits both red and white. 
Freperic REMiNnGTon. 
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THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATS. 


meeting in Madison Square Garden on the even- 
me 7] Augee 18 was one of the most remarkable and 
impressive demonstrations in the sphere'of national poli- 
tics of which the city of New York has ever been the 
scene. It was a week, less one day, after the appearance 
of Mr. Bryan in what he calls ‘‘the enemy's country — 
strange and ominous as that phrase must be, as applied 
by a citizen of the United States to any part of his own 
land. Moreover, it was distinctly a Democratic dem- 
opstration. It was held under the auspices of the *“‘ Demo- 
cratic Honest-Money e of America.” There were 
many Republicans, naturally, present, at it, and a small 
part of these, not quite so eesyoest assumed that the 
meeting was a sign of conversion, and even a recantation, 
This erroneous assumption was made evident in the re- 
peated attempts to cheer Mr. McKinley on the part of the 
misguided minority. The misguided minority overlooked 
the fact that the significance of the demonstration was 
that it was a demonstration of Democrats, who found in 
it and hailed in it the first real opportunity they had had 
to file notice that, though they were loyal and patriotic 
Americans, they still believed in their party, and, because 
they were Democrats, revolted at the conduct of the men 
who had stolen the livery of Democracy in which to 
serve Populism. If anybody had doubted this before, 
he could not bave, doub it after hearing the ap- 
lause that greeted every allusion of the presiding officer, 
r. Perry Belmont, to the assumed ‘‘ regularity ” of his 
hearers. Still less would it have been open to doubt if 
such a sceptic had heard the general and enthusiastic and 
pointed response of the audience to the salutatory sen- 
tence of the orator of the occasion, Mr. Bourke Cockran, 
when he addressed: his hearers as “ Fellow - Democrats 
all.” 
The contrast between this eosting and the Bryan meet- 


the inarticulate masses with an appropriate medium of 
expression. They had not only ~_ the whole vast in- 
terior with the national colors, but they had had the fore- 


thought te provide for every one of the ten thousand seats 
its own miniature American flag. The aud 









nce seemed to say, 
might properly be accompanied by thé waving of red 
aaee, but could not refer tO the Perper. mer.” 
The Bi eae apa Banner,” indeed, ng this time 
the national anthem of that name, was given out by a 
band and by a chorus of some sixty voices at the end 
of the less formal acclamation of the orator of the oc- 
casion. . For this also the management had prepared b 
distributing leaflets containing the words of the song wit 
the little printed flags, and of this text the audience had 
availed itself. There was therefore a very particular fit- 
ness in the opening words of Mr. Cockran’s speech— 
‘*With the strains of that national song still ringing in 
our ears, who can doubt the issue of this campaign?” 
The s bh itself was a most interesting, instructive, 
and intelligible exposition. This is very high praise for 
its maker, seeing that'an explanation of the nature and 
function of money is a topic than which it would not be 
easy to submit to a popular speaker one less susceptible 
of being made to interest a promiscuous audience. This 
feat Mr. Cockran very successfully performed. As to the 
manner of his address, a great part of his hearers had still 
in mind the dreariness of Mr. Bryan’s 2 em of the 
same subject, and the hearty applause which punctuated 
the oration showed, among other things. how keenly the 
contrast was relished. Mr. Cockran’s speech was as much 
more hearable than Mr. Bryan’s as it is more readable, 
and the contrast between the speakers, in everything that 
to constitute oratorical power, was one that it would 
noi on?y invidious, but, to the Populist candidate, down- 
right inhuman te press. But yet the main demonstra- 
tion of the mecting was that New York has not been in 
the least infected with the delusion with the bacillus of 
which Mr. Bryan came East to inoculate it. Upon that 
point nobody who heard either Mr. Bryan’s speech or Mr. 
Cockran’s, and certainly nobody who heard both, can en- 
tertain the-slightest doubt. 


MUSIC AT OCEAN GROVE. 


ALTHOUGH to the carnal man Ocean Grove may not be 
one of the most attractive of sea-side resorts, to the re- 
flective man it cannot fail to be one of the most inter- 
esting. And the interest which in such a man it must 
inspire is quite independent of his sympathy with the 
manner in which it is conducted. This is of a Spartan, 
or, more properly, of a Puritanic, severity; for not only is 
the prohibition of intoxicating liquids absolute, but one 
must cross or circumvent the so-called ‘‘ lake” in order to 
buy tobacco. What makes the peculiar charm of the 
place is the suggestion at all points in it—one must not say 
of one of the cardinal doctrines, but one cannot help see- 
ing and saying of one of the most prevailing sentiments 
of Methodism, the sentiment that we have here no “ con- 
tinuing city.” Itis on that sentiment, apparently, that the 
itinerary of the Methodist ministry is founded. It is 
equally in that sentiment that the “ camp. meeting” finds 
its justification. The building even of the more secular 
resorts of the New Jersey coast rather strongly impresses 
the lesson of the transiency of earthly habitations. It has 
been said that the sea-shore of that commonwealth is di- 
vided between the devotees of the Old and the New Jeru- 
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salem. Certajul rmanency is not the ic 
aspect of aoe Aen of summer settlements. The a 
mon building of Ocean Grove, the clapboarded cottage or 
the equally flimsy hotel, has a sufficiently temporary and 
provincial look. t the air of transiency,and the . 
tion in the place of a camp-meeting, are greatly re 
by the rows of tents that one sees in several of hor- 
oughfares leading to the sea, and not destroyed by the evi- 
dence that these tents are merely the porticos of clap- 
boarded cabins, as little likely to resist storm and fire as 
their neighbors. ‘ 
Among the buildings that seem rather to have been 
4g pitehed” than to have been built, however, is one that 
is extremely noteworthy. This is the Auditorium, that 
was completed.two years ago, and that was the scene, Jast 
year and this year, of surprisingly lncnmngere su 
ful music festivals under the conduct of Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch. The Auditorium hag exteriorly the same aspect 
of temporariness that belongs to the cottages of Ocean 
Grove, from which it is distinguishable rather by its enor- 
mous size than by any attempt at a monumental or éven 
@ permanent aspect. Bat within, it is very well calculated 
to startle a New-Yorker. He must recognize that’ his 
own city does not contain a hall that is anything ~ 80 





well adapted to the presentation of great musical w6rks 
to vast audiences—that is to say, that is so well fitted for 
music. festivals. - Last year and this year, as we have daid, 
it has been employed for this purpose. It is a noble, 
spacious place: planned and built so that nearly or quite 
ten thonsand pegple can see and hear in it, and last year 
that number was actually. assembled. & 
This year, in ‘the week ending August 15, the extreme 
heat acted to some extent as a deterrent, but yet the vast 
hall was fairly filled on all three nights of the festival, 
which were devoted fy ee to fons egg Creation, an 
orchestral concert, and Handel’s Messi The presehta- 
tion of the last-named work, on Friday, must have drawn 
some eight thousand people, who of themselves consti- 
tuted an attractive spectacle. The performance was,upon 
the whole} worthy of so great an audience—an audience, 
moreover, to the greater part of which the summer bythe 
shore, and not the winter in town, affords the sopotatty 
of hearing the masterpieces of music worthily presented. 
There is a special fitness in the production, among éuch 
surroundings, of Handel's masterpiece, and the perform 
ance of the Messiah was, upon the whole, eminently suc- 
cessful. It was most successful in the effects of mass. 
The orchestra was as competent, considering its musical 
strength, as could be asked for, and the chorus did*‘not 
lack even in numerical strength. It must have numbered 
some 400, who wete singing together at the festival forthe 
first time, a third or so of them having been brought down 
from the city, and the remainder being amateurs who had 
und heir drilling and rehearsals at Ocean Grove. 
The effect of the preparations, both to the eye and to the 
ear, was such as nohody who experienced it can fail to re- 
member with pleasure and gratitude. te 


-ANTEROOM OF A NATIONAL 
WS HEADQUARTERS. | 
THERE are two grades of callers at the national head- 
uarters of the leading political parties in the United 
tes that come around every four years with absolute 
regularity. They are the men who are wanted and the 
men who are not wanted. The men who are wanted spon 
get beyond the outer chambers and quickly depart; ‘the 
men who are not wanted linger hour: by hour at the 
threshold, and day after day there they stay. A business 
man would dismiss them at once. A political manager 
dares not send them off, and therefore tolerates them. 
The silver agitation has brought some new faces amon 
the non-desirable men at the national Republican hend- 
quarters in New York city, but the motive for tlie call is 
the same as that of the old-timers—a desire to share in the 
campaign funds. Early in the campaign the men arrive 
who have noise-making devices, campaign hats, uniforins, 


torches, buttons, badges, bauners, and other paraphernalia . 


to sell. If they cannot sell the goods by the millionfdi- 
rectly, they want at least an endorsement. All have to be 
seen in due time, and all, in the slang parlance of the sur- 
roundings, must be ‘‘ jollied.” 4 

Then oe > men with suggestions (for money, of 
course) as to campaign methods; men who want printing, 
advertising, or other contracts; men who have secrets to 
dispose of; men who must be seen, or the great and patri- 
otic cause will be lost hopelessly. After them come the 
women, who are sure they will be worth their weight in 
gold (silver at Popocratic headquarters); women who can 
arouse great enthusiasm in social and religious circles; 
women who know they can make votes by the thousands 
in the tenement districts by the taking way they have of 
kissing the babies and praising the mothers. Then come 
the men with coupaige songs and marches, guaranteed to 
sweep any candidate into office; and after them come the 
aspiring but useless orators, with oo type- written 
speeches already prepared, and a willingness to rehearse 
them then and there. Then follow the unfortunate citi- 
zens, worthy men, who seek employment, and can tell 
when they Were of real service to the party. 

Toward the close of the campaign come. the agitators, 
who, for a consideration, can deliver the votes of this and 
that grade of working-men throughout the entire country. 
The emissuries of secret organizations steal in and ask for 
a whispered talk. Self-appointed leaders of this or that 
race come to the front to make deals for the Scandinavian, 
Irish, German, Slav, Arabic, negro, and what not vote. 
Some of these men need to be ‘‘ seen”; most of them get 
the cold shoulder nowadays. Meantime the real hard 
work of the campaign goes on in spite of these callers. 

One is surprised at the apparent accessibility of the 
campaign mauagers. Callers at Republican head uarters 
in New York may wander at will about the halls and 
antechambers of the various managers. Nine-tenths of 
them, at this‘time of year, insist on seeing Chairman 
Hanna. When he was conducting McKinley’s nomina- 
tion campaign he}wrote thousands of letters. Every one 
of those letters seems to have been preserved, the 

ssors regard them as the “open sesame” to Mr. 
anna’s presence. They have come home to plague 
him. It uires great tact, truly, to deal with the un- 


welcome callers at a national political headquarters in 
this country. F. M. 
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the author and com of “ Ha 

author 

died sudden! in Portland, Maine, 

his eighty-vinth at 
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mental music, and Silent C of the Royal 
Italian Opera), and de at ani early When only 
nine years fous Crouch was payee 

orchestra of the Roy pepew Bbw gro He subsequently 
played in other theatrical and a few later 
went to sea before the mast. His‘seafaring life was but 
of short duration, and at the age of fourteen he was ad- 
mitted, purely on his merits, to the Royal Academy of 
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Music, newly established by King George IV. and a body 
of British noblemen. Upon gradudting he was appointed 
Theatre orchestra, and 
soon became its conductor. While still at the Academy 
had frequently been summoned to perform at Buckin g- 
Palace and at Windsor Castle, and so highly was his 
alty that he was to at- 

m’s accession to the throne ook 
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ing” for Madame Malibran, ra’ — | followed by ‘* Would 
I were with Thee,” “Sing to Me, Nora,” *‘ Barney Avour- 
neen,” and, on the banks of the Tamar, in Devonshire, 
fifty-seven years ago, the world-renowned ballad of ‘‘ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen.” This beautiful song was founded on 
a story written by Mrs. Crawford, whose autobiography 
was then a ng in Captain Marryat’s tan 
f success of the ballad was spontaneous, 
and its fame has been cep ae 

In 1849, having suffered ness reverses in England, 
Crouch listened to the of his friend Maretzek 
and came to live in the United States. For the music-lov- 
ing public of Portland, Maine, he produced the Stabat 

later ; in Philadelphia he gave Joseph and his Brethren ; 
in Washington he conducted the choir of St. Matthew’s 
Church, and in Richmond he was a musical assistant at St. 
Paul’s. Asa member of the Richmond Howitzers, he wore 
the gray for four years in the Army of Northern os 
Crouch was one of the founders of the Society of Science, 
Letters, and Art, and he was an honorary member of the 
Royal Society. 


THE ANNUAL COACHING PARADE AT 
NEWPORT. 


TWENTY-ONE years ago, at the first meet of the Coach- 
ing Club in Madison Square, six coaches were assembled. 
‘* Tallyhos,” they were then called, a name given to them 
because the first coach brought to this, country was named 
the “Tallyho.” The ‘ing Club was organized by 
Colonel William Jay, Mr. James Gordon Bennett, and 
seven other gentlemen. 

Interest in coaching was at first confined to a few en- 
thusiasts; but in spite of the usually bad condition and 
insufficient number of the common roads, it bas steadily 
increased, until now so many coaches are owned in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia that the annual meets 
and parades in Central Park and at Newport have come 
to be regarded as conspicuous social events. That this 
interest is not confined to those actively engaged in the 
sport is evident from the large crowds of enthusiastic 
8 


York meet, which eo place late in May, are 
conspicuous features of Newport The lead 
is generally taken by the president of the Coaching Club, 
but, in the absence of Colonel William Jay, the parade 


this year, on August 22, was led by Prescott Lawrence, 
the veteran whip. 











The influence of coaching has to 
eradiaal improvethent in the condition of our 
roads, especial! neighbor- 
cit provement 


the need for roads, so has coachin, 
suffered. Amateur whips have been obli 
to confine their drives within comparatively 


narrow limits, 
No better is ge coaches are to be 


found, even in home of og Eng- 
land, than are seen in the annual Newport 
parade. The colors, the green archway of 


tue trees, and the gayly dressed crowds pre- 
sent a brilliant picture. 

The majority of the coaches are built in 
America. In point of workmanship the 
are far superior to those made in England. 
But while our runabouts, buggies, and road- 
wagons are made lighter than any others in 
the world, the Am coach is much hea- 
vier and stronger than the English, and 
is exceeded in weight only by those that are 
made in France. 

The parade at Newport is one of the events 
of the season, and every coach-owner strives 
to turn out the smartest trap. The result is 
that a competition is eétablished, and al- 
though no prize is awarded, as at the Na- 
tional Horse Show, the interest is practically 
the same. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE CONGO 
FREE STATE. 


with a commission to earn. 
from which the -rubber “juice 


each 
and German traders do uot stop there. 
Murders, wholesale slaugliter even, the wip- 
ing out of whole settlements, and caitle- 
lifting are what the natives have learned to 
expect at their hands. ; 

At the end of 1894 a certain Major Lo- 
thaire, a shrewd, businesslike Belgian officer 
in the employ of the Congo State, was in 
cheat of the district known as La Zone 
Arabe. 

It is a large tract of land, including the 
whole of the territories east and south of the |. 
Stanley Falls, and extending as far as Lake 
Tanganyika. Major Lothaire was anxious 
to extend his power over the country lying 
between the Stanley Falls and Lake Albert. 
There lies the almost trackless forest which 
Mr. Stanley was the first ‘and only explorer 
lo penetrate. Theexpedition was organized, 
and started in several sections from different 
points. Under Major Lothaire were Lieu- 
tenant Brecks, Dr. x, a non-commis- 
sioned officer, and 190 native soldiers. From 
the Falls the whole of their journey lay 
through the forest. The road was composed 
of the trunks of fallen trees, with gaps of 


treacherous undergrowth. Donkeys aud 
other animals had. to be saahaanls even 
the goats were only d along with 


the utmost difficulty. Eventually the force 
reached Kibonge’s village, on the Lindi Riv- 
cr. One of his head men came out and of-. 
fered to deliver Kibonge into Lothaire’s 
hands. The offer was accepted. It had 
long been suspected 
man who had plotted and . 
Pasha’s death. As Emin caused some 
of his relatives to be thrown to the crocodiles 
on their refusal to sell him ivory, the suspi- 
cion was not unvatural. Under Lothaire’s 
pressing questions he admitted his guilt, and 
was pe without delay. “His hut was en- 
tered and his searched. A them 
was a letter from a man named es of- 
fering to lead Kibonge to the east coast_in 
return for a certain amount of ivory. Lo- 
thaire inquired who this Stokes was. 
It turned out that Stokes was an English- 
man, a mi who had turned trader. 


ned Emit 


| Teturned to the camp with Stokes. On 


that Kibonge was the-|” 


HARPER’S 
He was honorable in his dealings with them; 
his ivory was bought in the open market; 


mit to; he created a 
this immense area | ’ 
he, asked Lothaire: He was in the neigh- 
borhood, at Mowambi, on the Kuri River. 
His caravan was away. The trad- | 
ing season was over, and he was returning 
with his ivory to the British frontier. He 
had left his —— Kampweni, two days’ 
march from British terri How much 


ivory? Well, he had ly 1000 loads, 
perhaps 


or 80, pounds. «It was worth 
$200,000, perhaps less. Lothaire pricked up 
his ears. He a lieutenant to 


Mowambi with a Warrant for Stokes's ar- 
rest. The warrant was written in French, 
Lothaire being ignorant of a word of Eng- 
lish. In six or seven days the lieutenant 


January 14, 1895, inimediately upon his ar-' 
rival, iaire informed Stokes— Dr. Mi- 
chaux acting as interpreter—that he would 
be charged with having sold guns and pow-, 
der to the Arabs, On the following day he 
was brought up before the court martial. . 
The court consisted of Lothaire alone. No. 
other officer was present. The tribunal, of 
course, was absolutely illegal; every step it 


took was a separate o' on law. 
Lothaire tried him, jud him, and sep- 
tenced"him to ; ith the exceptio; 


of Dr. Michaux, no other white man was in 
the camp, A few Arabs only were called as 
witnesses, Stokes was dumfounded by the 
sentence; he claimed the right to appeal to 
Boma, the capital of the state, It was re- 
fused. Dr. Michaux in vain tried to dis- 
suade Lothaire from doing a man to death 
in cold blood. He at least for a re- 


rieve of a few a. t Lothaire would 
isten to no wy the ae yurn.| morning 
he was hanged like a dog, and bu like one. 


When Dr. Michaux woke up he found-a 
grave at the foot of the gallows. 
nothing to show that he was'dead when 


not tortured before execution. His caravan, 


w 

rica ‘will soon be at the mercy of every law- 

less ruffian who happens to wear a uniform. 
PiCaROoN. 
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MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

has been used for overt fifty yeare by millions of 
mothers fur their childrebh while teething, with perfect 
success, It southex the softens the gums, aye 
all pain, cures wind colic. and is the remed 
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De. 8 ‘s Awaoerora Brrraun, the world-re- 
nowned Sonth Americap tonic, cannot be imitated. 
—{Ade.} 
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stimulate the hair follicles, and produce 
a clean, healthy scalp and luxuriant hair, 
when all else fails. 
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Absolutely pure, it preserves the Teeth, sweetens 

- the Breath, and strengthens the Gums: in a word, 

‘the complete and perfect dentifrice, presenting both 

liquid and powder in one, and assuring the most 
refined only the best results. _ | 


si A sample of liquid Sozopont and cake of Sozoderma 
Werxvy and send three cents for postage. Address, Ha 
dont and other well-known preparations. 
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Every nursing moth- 
er needs the ‘kind 
of nourishment there 
is in 


TRADE MARK, 


—the food drink— 





? eds it‘in 
order to eep healthy 
and plump. 


For sale by all druggists . 


‘ Prepared by 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
New York Depot, 24 and 27 West Street. ; 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in Force, $109,000,000. Assets, $29,500,000. 
In everything which makes Life Insurance safe, desirable, and mod- 
erate in cost the Provident is unsurpassed. Agents ‘carefully trained 
instructed. 
Capstan 


Those Fine English Tobaccos ziras ze | 


ra pW. D, & H. O.WILLS.t ms.tasune  Wostward Ho | 
obiained for you by your de bas SF argw we. $3.32 $3 . Gold Flak 
not get them, write to us for price-list of the well-known brands, €, ete. 
J. W. SURBRUG, Sole Agent, 199 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
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Novels by Thomas Hardy 


New and Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 


Hardy has an exquisite vein of humor. His style is so lucid that the outiines of 
a character in one of his books are unmistakable from first to last.—N. Y. Tribune. 
Jude the Obscure. Illustrated. $1 75. The Trumpet-Major. $1 so. 
Wessex Tales. $1 50. Far from the Madding Crowd. ‘$1 50. 
Desperate Remedies. $1 50. The Mayor of Casterbridge. $1 50. 
A Laodicean. $1 50. A Pair of Blue Eyes. $1 50. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. $1 50. Two on a Tower. $1 50. 
.The Woodianders. $1 50. Return of the Native. $1. 50. 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Illustrated. $1 50. 














He was immensely respected by the natives. 
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THE DECADENCE OF SUMMER-RESORT BASEBALL is the 
happiest feature of the current season. The “summer . 
nine,” a8 we once knew it, with all its vitiating machinery, 
js passing, and the quality of play shown by the few lin- . 
vering renegade teams has fallen considerably below the | 
standard once maintained, 
the very general and pronounced revulsion of sentiment * 
against these corrupters of athletic morals. ‘‘ Ma " 
have been put to their wits’ end and to all manner of cun- - 
ning device to gather the usual “‘ all-star aggregation,” as 
the favorite advertisement runs, or indeed to put forth an 
‘aggregation ” with even a single star of first magnitude. 

Not a first-class player from the larger universities, 
who expects to return next term, is, so far as I have been 
able to learn, playing on a resort team. Very few men 
of any class have played on any kindof ‘‘ summer nine,” 
and those few will be disciplined, except by Brown and 
some of the other New England colleges that as yet have 
not lecislated against this evil. 
couvinein 
sport unti 
ates who during vacation play ball for ‘‘ board ar 


intentions in amateur 


lodg- 


ing,” or cash, or its equivalent. Henceforth this Depart- - 


ment will exclude from its discussion of amateur teams 
all men that have been of the ‘‘ summer-nine”’ ranks, 


ONE OF THE MOST FLAGRANT OFFENDERS among the re- 


sort nines is that at Asbury Park, on which, by-the-way, - 


we have regretted to see Gunster and Titus, even though 
they do not intend returning to Pringeton. ‘* Founder” 
Bradley, who keeps the secular press out of his village on 
Sunday lest the morals of the residents be contaminated, 
never offers an objection to the rampant dishonesty of 


this baseball nine which calls itself amateur while deliber- | 
ately and secretly breaking the amateur rules! Mr. Brad-~ 
ley might treat us to some practical Christianity by clean- 


ing up the morals of this baseball nine. 


Meanwhile, too, the Amateur Athletic Union remains | 
inactive with this nine and others paying their oo. : 
black-list 


The A. A. U. should join with the colleges and 


every athlete who plays on a nine which remunerates one ' 
way or another any one of its members, But what may 


one expect at a distance when under the very noses of the 


, nounced the en 


This is to be attributed to © 


Brown will never give - 


evidence of its = 
it takes some official notice of its undergradn- . 
secured to give it-prestige. In a 
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bears witness to the vanishing ap- 
petite of worthy college athletes 
for summer-nine association, At 
the opening of the season, Nicliols, 
peak saan of Chicago bond tage 
and captain, manager, pitcher, étc., 
of the All Datversity team, an- 
gagement of several 
outside college men, among them 
Letton and Jerrams of Yale. Let- 
ton wired me lie would not play, 
and recently a letter came from 
Letton that he had no intention of 
becoming :one of: ‘Mr. ‘Nichols’s 
galaxy of baseball lights. . Others 
counted upon at the beginning: of 
the season have failed.to material- 
ize, either from parental restraint 
or their own. good grounding: in 
the ethics of amateur sport; and. 
thus the All University, team has 
now resoived itself into the old Uni- 
versity of. Chicago summer. nine. 
It is doubtful if, on the contempla- 
ted tour of resorts, the name of a 
single Eastern college. maii will be 


game with Oak Parks recently the 
nine comprised: Nichols; Jones, 
Winston, H. Clarke, Sawyer, G. 
Clarke, Brown, Herring, and Pike; 
—this is University of Chicago 
stock to a man. : 


ur respect for Mr. Nichols's good 
Sautadry would have saved us the error of thinking 


that, in a venture of such dimensions and mutability as © 


this All University star tour, he would be so rash: as to 


share the fruits of his thrift of last season's play at Evans- - 


ville, Edgerton, Jefferson, Stoughton, and elsewhere, with 
his less provident or less skilful confréres. 
The question of dollars being agitated, however, sng- 


gests a query as to the disposal of the gnte-money inci- | 





A. A. U. officials are the’ Orange 
A. C., contemptuously ignoring the ly al 
its printed rules! Speaking of New Jersey clubs calls to 
mind a statement sent me by an Englew 
official, which says ‘that *‘ principle” 


players.” He says they found that the pract: 
deadened the interest of the spectators. - 


TURNING TO THE CENTRE of Western sport, we find , 


there algo unmistakable evidences of a revolt by sportsmen 


and all self-respecting people against duplicity in athlet- ' 


ics. The summer nine has the zenith of its popu- 


larity, and entered upon the course which leads finally to ' 
dissolution. Wholesome people from end to end of this" 
great country, in fact, have turned against unclean sport; — 
they have wearied of ‘‘muckerish” scenes on the play- © 


ground, and grown disgusted with colleges and men that 
distort with dishonesty the sport of their summer holidays. 


THE MOST PROMINENT of Western organizations for sum- 
mer ball-playing is the All University team; and this, too, 





FIRST HEAT OF ONE-MILE TANDEM RACE IN THE NATIONAL 
BICYCLE CHAMPIONSHIPS AT LOUISVILLE. 





A.Q. and the Oritani’ 
verning body and . 


00d Field Club - 

and not “‘ poverty” . 
led ‘‘ the club to abandon the custom of re nme , 
c ; 
the spirit and complexion of the nine, and eventually 


dent to the All University games. We are.aware, of | 


course, that with 
Ed 
A 


such semi- professional. teams as the 
Whitings, even the fashionable Oak Parks, with 
rews, Adams, O’Connor, and Gertenrich—ex-members 


of the Whitings — not to mention Sickles, who. made a° 


remunerative tour throtigh some of the same little towns 


in which Mr. Nichols himself .toiled last- summer, and - 


chere in the East with such nines as Atlantic City, Cape 


_ May, Asbury Park, Oritani, and Orange A.C.—the custom 


is to use the gate-money to pay some.of the players. 
But as Mr. Nichols tells us no one on the Chi 


what athletic fund of the Chicago University this money 
is heing given. , 
We really should like enlightenment from the proper 


Chicago’ University authorities on this ‘subject, for at. 
present it looks to us as if the summer nine of this great . 


university. were cong literally supported by their ball- 
playing, and playing in some very questionable company. 


It 18 WITH GENUINE REGRET we note the entering 
wedge of professionalism in the Bankers’ Athletic Club, | 


be desired. 
* ally discernin 


* tions. 


was also very 
_ ences in 


0 Uni- 
versity summer nine, which is the more accurate descrip- - 
tion, is eve Hae it will be rather interesting to learn to . 









COMMODORE BROWN’S SCHOONER CUP, WON BY “EMERALD.” 


Designed by Black, Starr, & Frost. 


through its employment of Dillon, a professional pitcher, 


formerly of the New England League. And this club 
began life so short a time ago, and with such avowed pur- 
pose of keeping its teams amateur! I suppose the plea 


. will be because. others. do it, they must also. to -be in 


the game, Heaven send us some men in amateur sport 
who havé individuality and sufficient strength of charac- 
ter to stand by a sound principle, even though it entail a 
fight to the bitter end! é 

‘THE BICYCLE CHAMPIONSHIPS at Louisville, August 13- 
15, failed to attract the great number of speciators for 


whose attendance arrangements had been made, The . 
crowd did not approach that at map, Rain last. year, 
and was several thousand less than at Denver in ’$4 and 


Chicagd in ’98. But that was no drawback to the racing, 
which was good:at all'times.. Not before lias a race-meet 


+ furnished: so- many close struggles. at the tape, nor did 


he have ever more perplexing finishes for decision. 
management of the meet left literally nothing to 
Mr. George D. Gideon was an exception- 
referee,-and the starter discharged. his 
duties promptly and fairly despite some trying situa. 
There was much foul riding in the 5-mile na- 
tional championship, and Cooper and. Bald, the profes- 
sionals, were both disqualified. The pucing in this event 
bad, and fhis, together with. other experi- 















Iness. of 






THE PEACE-OF-MIND-DISTURBING feature of the meet 
was the spectacle of amateurs and professionals com- 
peting in the-same race for national honors. Viewed 
ethically, it ‘is' most extraordinarily warped’ a 
that permits amateurs and professionals to meet in a sin- 

je event. . Can a possible excuse for such toleration be 
found in the fear of er vam manufacturers ? If so, de- 
fend us from such halting legislators! | Viewed from a 
sporting stand- point, it is: entirely unfair to the ama- 
teur, who rides for sport and with comparative infre- 
quency, to open the national championships to the pro- 
fessional who rides as a business, for money, aiid all the 
time. ise 

The proof. of the unfairness of it was demonstrated at 
Louisville.. Not an amateur secured 2 place in any one 
of the national championsbi Of course they were not 
so fast, Naturally, men who ride as a means of liveli- 
hood must be fast to find employment. But do we want 
our national championships in the hands of professionals? 
If. the, L. A. W.. must- control professional racing, and I 
believe their doing so answers for its cleanliness, and is 
therefore desirable, by all means keep them in their 





START OF ONE-MILE RACE IN THE NATIONAL BICYCLE 
CHAMPIONSHIPS AT LOUISVILLE, 
Parsons, the Australian Champion, as Pace-maker, Anguet 15, 
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class, and give us National championships open only to 
amateurs. 


THK CLEVEREST AMATEUR RACER probabl y was Cc. C. 
Ingraham, of Dixon—he won the 2-mile hand icap, 4.543; 
}-mile, 1.15; and 1-mile, 2.24, besides taking third in the 
}-mile event, and second in the 1-mile handicap. An- 
other about as good was Karl Thome, of Louisville, who 
won the }-mile, 86}. }-mile, 1.25§; took second in the 
1-mile State championship, third in the 2-mile handicap, 
and second in the }mile. The other amateur winners 
were Charles R. McCarthy, of St. Louis, who won the 
1-mile novice, 2 873, and the 1-mile (2.80 class) in 2.16; E. 
D. Fitchner, Louisville, the 1-mile State championship, 
2.25; the }-mile, 1.84$; the 5-mile State, 12.50, and sec- 
ond in the 2-mile State; W. Peabody, Chicago, the 2-mile, 
5.04; J/J. Howard, St. Louis, the 1-mile handicap, 2.14§, 
aud third in the 1-mile; W. H. Se , Louisville, the 
mile Sta 5 Ou. and second in the 2-mile and 4-mile. H. 
W. Middendorff, Louisville; P. J. Bornwasser, Louisville; 
V. E. Dapre, Louisville; W.E. Lum, Montgomery; E. D. 
McKeon, Greenville, Ohio; and Stuart Leathers, Louis- 
ville—were the only other amateurs that figured in the re- 
sults. 


THE ACTION OF an hayes ~ a = Late race 
ty or Board of Control in expellin olmes, mings- 
p Bisbee whey from college athletics was so praise- 
worthy ag to be entitled to especial commendation. To 
discipline three of their cleverest gp ae eek wee ge on the 
eve of an important game shows unmis' ly that the 
Michigan,faculty is determined on having sport for its 
own sake, and not for the sake of mere cams F No- 
thing so wholesome ever 5 a= the athletics of Michi- 
gus Ustporaity or the middle West: Holmes’s tolerance 
on an amateur nine was disgraceful; Bloomingston was 
proclaimed a professional in this Department long ago; 
and Lowney came from Brown, and was of the same type. 
The following resolution of the Board of Control speaks 
for itself: 





far Pp y played ball at Saginaw 

for comperisgtion, and did this without fasion of the Board of 

Control or any member thereof, and played under assumed names, 
?Thet Mr. Bloomingston and Mr. Lowney be aang 


Holmes refused to appear before the Board, and was 
summarily expelled. Not the least wholesome feature of 
this action was its immediate and complete endorsement 
by the uadergraduates. They probably would -not have 
Sauane® seer neo. And thus another victory for clean 
sport is recorded 
Tue NATIONAL TENNIS DOUBLES championship at New- 
rt resulted in a fuirly earned viciory of the Neel bro- 

over Wrenn and Chace, the erstwhile champions. 

; ; remarkable nyt Sp Rant ad de Si 
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ggeashet on sp ecilly Giscosapase, 
ts not ly discom B 
aot chech wt lewst could use the lob as effectively as 
they. The very first set attested the decreased accuracy 
of Wrenntand Chace’s lobbing, the ball time and —_ 
falling skort to give the Neels the opportunity of killing 
it on the return. In the second set the Neels fell off some- 
what, and the splendid work of Wrenn and Chace in cover- 
ing their court allowed the Westerners but a single game. 
The third set, however, found the Neels steadily at: work, 
returning jobs unfailingly, and placing from the net with 
consummate skill. They won the first game after deuce 
had been called three times, and losing the second, pro- 
ceeded forthwith to take five straight. 


WRENN AND CHACE SHOWED THEIR BEST WORK of 
the match inthe fourth set. Their lobs laaded close to 
the back line, and they ran to the net more frequently 
than at any and time during the five sets. There was 
more aggression in weed pal and Wrenn worked his trick 
of lobbing high, followed by a rush to the net, so success- 
fully that tlie Neels secured but three games,and the score 
stood two sets all. 

But the careful, steady work of the Neels counted in the 
deciding set. They handled their opponents’ .lobs, now 
grown short again, beautifully, and Carr Neel was invin- 
cible at the net. In the first game Wrenn and Chace 
reached thirty; in the third, fifteen; but all the others 
were love. 

Although’ Wrenn and Chace did:not show up to their 
best play, it is quite problematical whether even at top 
form they could have won. The Neels are a very steady, 
cautious team, taking quick advantage of every weakness 
of their opponents, and playing for ‘all they are worth 
from first t6 last. It is the first time in the history of 
American lawn-tennis the National doubles championship 
has been won by a Western pair, and ‘if the Neels in the 
coming year show the improvement they have in the past 
one, it will take a better pair than we have to-day in the 
East to wrest the honor from them ip 97. 

The detailed score shows the Neels won on passes, 54; 
on out,58; on nets, 28; on double faults, 4—a total of 189. 
Wrenn and Chace won on passes, 88; on outs, 87; on nets, 
41; on double faults, 3—a total of 114. 











IF GOLF 18 INDEED RESPONSIBLE for the much-needed 
weeding of this year’s national tournament, then lawn- 
tennis devotees should be profoundly grateful to ‘‘ye 
ancient and honorable game.” There were fifty-odd en- 
tries this year, as against eighty in 95 and about sevent 
the preceding year. As a result, the first two days suf- 
ficed to sift out the “‘ impossibles,” and on Friday morning 
we saw the most interesting third round yet played at 
Newport. Whatever the cause that lessened the entries, 
it should be perpetuated, and the tournament henceforth 
_— within bounds that spare us boredom in the first two 


ays. 

Could it be cut down still more, interest would be in- 
creased proportionately. It ought to be possible for the 
Association to publish a certain fair standard, and per- 
mit no entries in the national events from men who had 
not attained it at one of the several important fixtures of the 
year. There can be no doubt of the greater interest in 
concentrated effort. -The chief fault of this annual na- 
tional event bas always been its lack of action, until the 
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last couple of rounds, and its length. It has been tire- 
some: itis and will to be, stretched as it is heyonil 
the week, without need. If there were but thirty-five 
entries, and the tournament ended Saturday, interest 
would be much keentr. But then the tournament has 
been a kind of side-show to the Casino, billed to furnish 
an agreeable morning-retdezvous for Newport society for 
a certain number of days, and therefore the championship 
match must be ego § over into the next week, It has 
seemed to me that the interests of lawn-tennis could be 
served best by serving the pleasure of the Casino habitués 
less. 


THE FIRST ROUND WAS NOTABLE only in recording the 
very narrow escape R. D. Wrenn had from being put out 
of the tournament. He had been exhausted y double 
match in the morning, and when he met N. P. Hallowell 
in the afternoon, was utterly unable to play even good 
tennis. Hallowell, who is hardly of the second class, won 
the first two sets before he realized he was on the way to 
defeating a crippled champion, a — he was too 
a sportsman to desire. finally ended the struggle in 
the third set, with Wrenn Jeading, and the next morning, 
in condition, he of Gourse won out handily. Another inter- 
esting struggle of the first round was between Davis, a new 
man of promise from St. Louis, and Davidson, the South- 
ern player, which the Western man won in straight sets. 

The fought match of the second day was be- 
tween Ward of Orange and Lieutenant Davis of West 
Point, who has shown so well all this season; five sets 
were necessary before Ward won, with a score of 2-6, 8-6, 
4-6, 6-4,6-2. The obly other match in this round at all 
exciting was between’Sheldon and Neely, won by the for- 
mer, 4-6, 6-2, 6-4, 6-2. 


INTEREST REALLY BEGAN with the second round, which, 
among others, brought Sheldon and Ware together for 
the best exhibition of tennis in that day. Ware, who is 
now at Harvard, wont the Interscholastic championship 
last year, the runner-up being Sheldon, who is now at 
Yale, and has not since met ‘Ware. A general im ion 
prevailed that Ware: would repeat his victory of a year 
ago, but Sheldon was capable of a stronger game than in 
95. It is seldom so auteuively new a player shows 
such brilliant work as on did at Newport this year. 
His match with Ware,revealed a skill in volleying and 
smashing from the net that,if carried out to greater steadi- 
ness, will put him well up in the first class before he is an- 
other year older. Ware played cautiously and with great 
skill, especially in passing: Sheldon for a place down the 
side lines, but his opponerit’s net-work was too much for 
him, and Sheldon won/finully after a punishing contest, 
6-1, 6-8, 6-4, 3-6, 8-6. é : 

Sheldon runs to the net on every occasion, and is ex- 
pega, A quick on his feet and hard to pass. He cho} 
the down over the net,-and, in fact, his style in 
eo oan Pg? much sa that of that nor — 

net play O. 8. Campbell.*: 8 such a cut on 
ball that there ig little i 


popes eee ot i i 
pope n do tat oe: X ay Dag ge the net. 


of this round. Se between men 
whose games. are similar, the better, steadier won. 
Budlong af 0d or 80 was.one of the most promising 
a te in country; in practice he was a match for the 

t; but he has never got beyond that point, and now he 
seems to be at a standstill. The chief reason is his tendency 
to lose heart in a hard match, and let some of the snap out 
of his play. The match from first to last was character- 
ized by long rallies, which Stevens a won either by 
a well-placed drive or by Budlong knocking the ball into 
the net or out of the court. The play was from the back 
court with wearying monotony, but occasionally Budlong 
ran to the net, and when he did he scored more frequently 
than not. It was rather surprising he did not appreciate 
his advantage in this respect, and employ it oftener. Both 
men exhibited very skilful back-line play, and at times Bud- 
long’s ground strokes were as good as any we have ever 
seen. In the second set he struck a pace that Stevens 
could not maintain, and won without his opponent getting 
agame. Budlong usually assumed the lead at the begin- 
ning of the sets, but Stevens pulled up and won by steady, 
consistently hard work. "T'was this gave him the match, 
6-4, 0-6, 6-4, 6-4, for on occasions Budlong’s work was 
cleverer, but Stevens was always the more certain at crit- 
ical moments. 

For the rest of the round only the match between R. D. 
and Evart Wrenn was interesting, and that only because 
of the game struggle Evart capae to keep his younger 
and more skilful brother from attaining his conquest in 
straight sets. ‘There were several moments when it looked 
as if one set would go to the older, but R. D. captured the 
deciding me. as he has many times before, by a wonder- 
ful save, followed by a neat: kill, and won by 6-4, 6-4, 
12-10. At the same time, on another court, G. L Wrenn, 
another brother of this tennis-playing family, was walkin 
Eee Seen to the score of 6-1, 6-0, 6-8; Paret —_ 
at his best, but Wrenn completely outclassed him. Larned 
won as easily from Lee, 
from Ward, 6-8, 6-2, 6-0. 


MORE INTERESTING ALL“ROUND PLAY than that in the 
third round on Friday has seldom been seen at Newport. 
The first match brought Larned and Whitman together, 
with the former starting off in one of his uncertain streaks, 
which, before it left, made the score 8-love aguinst him. 
When Larned did get earnestly to work, he showed beau- 
tiful cross-court driving. hitman played well, too— 
especially when he got to the net—he has a curious and 
severe service, but his backhand strokes were inclined to 
go into the net instead of overit. His tennis, on the whole, 
was good, and showed improvement over last year, but he 
was outclassed. Larned reached his form in the second 
wt 1c! eaeny ran out it and the following one. Score, 





Le 


6-2, 6-4; as did Whitman 


> 


There was another opportunity of studying Sheldon’s 
style when he met Fischer in shee ieend. Fischer was in 
the best form 1 have seen him, putting tremendous pace 
into his drives, and lobbing with excellent judgment. He 
won, 6-4, 7-5, 2-6,.8-6, a the hardest match he has 
had this year.. Time and 
excellent chance to kilt, lost it by putting the ball into the 
net; his shots are so short and snappy as to require con- 
summate skill and much.experience. 


“THE OUANANICHE AND ITS CANADIAN . ENVIRONMENT.”--By E. T. D. Chambers.—Illustrated.—Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 


half the contest, but he never had 


again Sheldon, after earning an” 





In my judgment his game seems te have ter {. 
jailtion Mien “i ; _ ig 


THE WRENN BROTHERS AGAIN, this time R. D. and 
G. L., provided one of the most exciting matches of the 
day. and the best tennis of the toiitnament up to Friday. 
R. D. bas not been showing his form of two years ago; he 
is fine, and there is not quite the pace nor accuracy in his 
strokes. G. L. is one of the most ising of the young- 
er class of players. His s§ somewhat like his bro- 
ther’s; it seems to me a little stronger in the drives into 
the far corners of the back court, but his work at the net 
is not so good as R. D.’s, though it is very clever. He is 
hard to pass, and quick to take advantage of an opening. 







He won the first set from R. 


Tne NEEL-STEVENS MATCH was somewhat remark- 
able in that a confirmed back-line player—although the 
cleverest exponent of that style—should have taken a set 
and made so close a fight for another with an essential! 
front-court player, and one of, if not indeed, the most skil- 
ful man at the net to-day. It may be explained in. part 
by the fact that Carr Neel is not physically so strong, 
while the longer Stevens plays the harder grows his game; 
and in part by the further fact that Stevens’s -line 
game is the perfection of its kind. He tag plenty of 
pecs in his drives from the back line, and his cross-drive 

nto the front court is cleverly and frequently done and 
extremely hard to return. 

Neel ran away with Stevens for two sets, but had to 
fight for every point in the other two in which deuce 
games were plentiful. Neel’s work at the net was strong, 
though he tired perceptibly in the last two sets, and final- 
ly won out by some pretty kills: Stevens showed his 
best game of the season in the last two sets, and fittingly 
closes his tournament work ; to win a set from Neel on 


eel, 48; Stevens, 36. 
; and Stevens 
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HAS MANY TIMES won eventual victory 
staring him squarely in the face for more than 
80 narrow an escape as 
in his match with C. B. Neel on Saturday, Several times 
Neel was within a point of winning the second set, and 
had he captured that, the chances pare good he would have 
won the match. Once, too, an error cost Neel a point which, 
as afterwards turned out, would have turned the tide: his 
way. Wrenn may congratulate himself on his good for- 
tune. Luck played a most important part in his success. 
Luck and endurance, indeed, were larger factors than skill. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that Neel, until the fifth 
set, played more skilful tennis than Wrenn, and showed 
equal generalship. In the first two sets Wrenn was very 
apparently out of form. Time and again when a fairly 
easy opportunity offered for killing he would drive the 
ball out of court. He was utterly unable to keep Neel 
back from the net, his lobbing being so short that Neel 
could stand in the front court and smash the bail 
where he chose. The most surprising feature of the 
match was Wrenn’s inability to reach the net; too much 
of the time he seemed to be trying to play Stevens’s back - 
line game, and certainly was not Slayitig it nearly so well 
as that gentleman. And a greater of the time we 
had the most unusual spectacle’ renn kept running 
from side to side of the back court by Neel, whom Wrenn 
could not dislodge from his stand at the net by his short 
and often miserable lobs. 


INDEED, FOR THREE SETS, and a part of the fourth, 
Wrenn was on the defensive continuously, his opponent 
outplacing, outlobbing, and outgéneralling him. In only. 
one stroke did Wrenn excel, and that in a pretty cross- 
drive into Neel’s fore court. He on this tical - 
ly every time he used it. . In the fourth set Neel secured 
a lead of 4-2, and it really 3 to look as if this time 
the ex-champion was done for. But now he began a 
spurt of the tennis he had shown, and, after a great 
rally, won out, and made the sy Large all, This was 
the end of Neel; he was ti 3 he — Stevens 
the day before, and Wrenn literally ru through the 
fifth pkey — but doo indifferent defence in the 
second ourth games, winning only one. 

Wrenn honestly earned all the jon owe upon 
him; for though his tennis was never up to his form of 
two years ago, and at times really poor, yet his pluck and 
endurance and occasional brilliant play gave him victory 
over certaiuly the strongest volleying on Kmeritad courts. 

Neel deserves congratulations also; no cleverer, head- 


jer game has been seen at Newport than he played 


nst Wrenn. His volleying was masterful, and his 

-line placing well and effective. Wrenn 
wins by notable score of 2-6, 14-12, 4-6, 6-4, 6-1. 
On placed balls Wrenn won 98; Neel, 87. On opponent's 
netted balls, Wrenn, 87; Neel, 28. On nt’s outs, 
Wrenn, 61; Neel, 73. On opponent’s ble faults, 
Wrenn, 2; Neel, 5. Total points—Wrenn, 198; Neel, 193. 


Tue LarNeD-Fiscner match was brief, 
alt h it was not expected Fischer could win a set 
unless his opponent happened to have one of those *‘ off” 
days. Larned, however, played strongly and with steady 
speed and brilliancy from start to finish, and won easily 
in straight sets, 6-1, 6-2, 6-1. CasPaR WHITNEY. 
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THE OUANANICHE 






By E. T. D. CHAMBERS. With 
an Introduction by Lieut.-Col. 
ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, D.S.O. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2 00. 


Not since Dean Sage published his 


beautiful volume on the Restigouche 
has there been so good a book printed 
as this one. ... Mr. | 
Chambers has - uced a book which 
breathes such. en. 
the first page to the last, 


t from 
moreover, 
— taraiee authority, that an- 
glers of t t sort, and non-anglers 
everywhere, will read him with pro- 
found satisfaction... Y. Zribune. 


Write 0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive y, 


Fans: <1 Dé Hewmmece. 62 W, 16th ST., NEWYORK. 


MARIANI WINE—THE IDEAL FREWOH TOWIO>FOR BODY AND 
FOR H. I. M. EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


“THE MARSHAL OF THE IMPERIAL COURT REQUESTS YOU TO SEND WITHOUT 
DELAY ANOTHER CASE OF 60 BOTTLES VIN MARIANI.” 


re Bolk, 75 PORTRAITS, 


+ 









' a Tale 


Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 


Mfrs. Black Smokeless Sporting 
eae lg cn 


New York, 





































‘The EVERYBODY'S BOOKS. 





EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLO- 
PZEDIA of Things Worth Knowing, 
Things Difficult to Remember, and Ta- 
bles of Reference. . 


informa- 


Pp Bree gone one mahhage Fe 

on : s is- 
teckeal ucioedad and bousehold interest. useful mem- 
oranda i architectural, and 


ranged for handy refereace. . 


EVERYBODY’S WRITING - DESK 
BOOK. By Cuar.es Nispet and 
Don Lemon. Revised and Edited by 
JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. 


A handy reference book for the use of all who 
write. eon ical rules in ition and 
grammar, a list.of 15,000 s: yms and antonyms. 
words often Siepeliod les for punctuation and 
spelling, suggestions to beginners in literature, forms 
pr rene pn wigs ome the gadenes 
m ot! matter ida 
and instruction of writers. eee eee 





EVERYBODY’S GUIDE TO MUSIC. 
“With Illustrated Chapters on Singing 
and the Cultivation of the Voice; Full 
and: Explicit Helps to the Piano and 
Organ ; Complete Dictionary of Musical 
Terms. By Josian Boorn. ‘ 


é 

A ul little work, capitally arranged, and con- 
bse btend of Wotenahiion aeteatinte eohere thes 
lark in bis iheatrasea chore ae os 

iy 2 chapters ing a 
voice re. He is simple in hi definitions and 
his expjanations, while tersely , are clear 
and sai . ory.—Jewish Messenger, N.Y. 


EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF COR- 
RECT CONDUCT: Being Hints on 
Evéry-day Life. By Lady CoLin and 
M., FRENCH SHELDON. 

Aw excellent manual of the kind, handy, plain, 
and free of nonsensé. It has hints for conduct in the 
family and.in business, instructs the caller, the host 


and hostess, the traveller, the guest at the country- 
iders dress, the table, conversation, wo: 





Square 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents a volume. 


house, 
ing aud driving, and a great deal else of the sort.— 
MY, Sun. “a 4 ‘ 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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A BICYCLE SADDLE 


that is adjustable and can be made any size 
by simply turning a screw is equal to one 


MADE TO ORDER. 











< 





- and wide. repute 


Retablished 1836. 
ee cummn epee spammy} pens 


Rae's Lucca 0ill 


The Perfection of Olive Oil 
eEe7—_—_—_—_— ET 


Your physician will tell you. that Olive 
Oi, and sweet,is one of the most 
wischasortie of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, a8 testified to by numerous awards 
. A trial will convince 
you Of its superior excellence as a food 


4 


| Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by : 
4 S: RAE & CO., . 





Leghorn, Italy. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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refined 
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musical public 
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A Miniature 














Vesuvius « 
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A CLEAR CASE. 


Lawyer. “You want damages from the railroad company for killing your cow, eli? 
did the fatality oceur?” 

Farwer. “ W’y, ’twuz like this: the dinged railroad company put up their dinged freight 
rates on cabbages; wilst I wuz waitin’ fer th’ dinged freight rates ter go down, th’ dinged cow 
broke inter th’ dinged lot an’ et th’ dinged cabbages, en it killed ’er. You'd best put in th’ 
vally uv them cabbages, too; I fergot them.” 


How 





anact enmnemsionl, bessnse 
becuase it fe pure, without 
men is pu 
rr Ronntion 8, be- 
cause it is the most 
Ask for Liebig 








Copyright, 1898. by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cia’t. 


“HEALTH IS THE VITAL 
PRINCIPLE OF BLISS, AND 


Consatl K ff 


EXERCISE, OF HEALTH.” Fall Importations of 
? ‘ | Black and Colored DRESS GOODS. | 
No health—there is no hope of bliss, EXCLUSIVE WOYEETERE. 
No exercise—and health soon flies, — 
No bath with Ivory Soap—you miss 
The | ae on Droadwvay K 19th ot. 





NEW YORK. 
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Hartford 33° Tires | 


Tube.. 
ARE THE 


There is no such evidence of popular 

Satisfaction as the evidence of success- Standard 

ful experience. Hartford’ Single-Tube 

Tires have won this enviable reputation—others follow. But 

there is only one right kind of Tire. Accept only the genuine. 
IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO,, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





















ARK Commiesioners and Owners of Game Preserves cannot fail to be interested in this. We are able to 
offer positive a that our fence is best adapted to their wants, and are making a specialty of this 
branch of our business. make estimates or contracts and guarantee satisfaction. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 











WEEKLY - 


foonening 2 strength.—Latest 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar Highest of all in 
nited States Government 





Report. 


Roya. Baxtnc Powper Co., New York. 



























A Graceful Act 


of hospitality is to offer callers a cup of Bouillon made from 


Extract BEEF, 


It only takes a minute to prepare. Armour's Extract takes the place of 
home-made “Soup stock,” costs less, goes farther and tastes better. 


Armour & Company,. Chicago. 











ae sshd iathd-tuns od wal oak, adh casing. dill int deleted Wi, 
pains in the chest and around the hips, strains, stitches, and all local pains, 
Porous 


Plasters 


_ Allcock’s 
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i Harpe r & Brothers’ Newes 








A STORY OF THE HEAVENLY 
CAMP-FIRES. 
By One with a New Name. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE PITH OF ASTRONOMY.. 


[Without Mathematics.] ‘he Latest Facts 
and Figures as Developed by the Giant 
Telescopes. . By SAMUEL G. BAYNE. 
With 1g Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 oo. 


TALES OF FANTASY AND FACT. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
‘* Vignettes of Manhattan,” 


author of 
etc. With 


an Illustration by A. B. Frost. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
LOVE IS A SPIRIT. 

A Novel.: By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Post 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
MARK TWAIN’S JOAN OF ARC. 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. By 
the Sieur Louts DE ConTE, her Page and 
Secretary. Freely Trayslated out of the 
Ancient French, into~Modern English 
from the Origina] -Ungublished -Manu- 
script in the National Archives of France, 
by JEAN Francois ABBEN. -I}Hustrated 
from _QOsiginal. Drawings by F. V. Du 
MOND, ayd from freprdductions of Old 
Paintings and Statues, Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


-MARK TWAIN. 


New Library Editions from New Electro- 
type Plates. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. 





S The Adventures of Huckleberry 


Finn. With VPhotogravure Portrait of 
the Author, and Other TIilustrations. 
$1 75. 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
» thur’s Court. Iilustrated. $1 75. 
“ The Prince and the Pauper. Illus- 
s trated. $1 75. 
= on the Mississippi. Illustrated. 
I 75. 


Other volumes to follow, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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BLACK DIAMONDS. 


A Novel. By Maurus JoKAI. 

' lated by Frances A. GERARD. 
a Photogravure Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. In 
Number Series.” 


THE OUANANICHE 


And its Canadian Environment. By E. T. 
'D. CHamBers. With an Introduction 
‘by Lieut.-Col. ANDREW C, P, HAGGARD, 
'D.S.O. Hlustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges.and Gilt Top, 
$2 oo. 


MRS. GERALD. 

A Novel. By Mari Louise Poor, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Roweny ® Boston,” ‘‘ Dally,” 
ete. Illustrated by W. A. RocGers. 
Post 8vo, Cloth; amental. $1 50. 


_ TO THE BARREN GROUNDS. 


On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds. 
Twenty-eight Hundred. Miles after 
Musk-Oxen and Wood-Bison. By Cas- 
PAR WHITNEY. Profusely Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt ‘Lop, $3 50. 


THE UNDER SIDE OF THINGS. 

A Novel. By Litntan Bett. With a Por- 
trait of the Author. - 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
menial, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$r 25. 


THE CRIMSON SIGN. 

A Narrative of the Adventures of Mr. 
Gervase Orme, sometime Lieutenant in 
Mountjoy’s Regiment, of Foot. “By 5S. 
R. KEIGHTLEY, authot of ‘* The Cav- 
aliers.”” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


JERRY THE DREAMER. 
A Novel. By Witt Payne. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
THE SILK OF THE KINE,- 


A Novel. By L. McManus. | Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
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